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Vermont National Bank. 
Checking Accounts for your lifestyle 


VERMONT NATIONAL BANK 

Quality People-Qnality Sernice 


EQUAL HOUSING LENDER 


MEMBER FDIC 


At Vermont National Bank, we understand that your checking account needs to suit your 

lifestyle. 

With this in mind, we havc developed a fuli rangę of Checking Account Products and Services 

designcd to meet your personal and business needs. 

Our Checking Accounts rangę ffom plain and simple checking to relationship accounts that 
provide you with both personal and financial benefits to sophisticated transaction accounts 

designcd to meet your special needs. 

For dctailed Information on our Checking Account Products and Scrvices, 
please visit the Yermont National Bank office most convenient to you, or cali us tolbfrcc at 
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By Joyce Rogers Wolkomir; photographed by Kindra Clineff 

FlNDING A FUTURĘ: Will Vermont handle growth better 
than its neighbors havel 
By Susan Youngwood 

Moving MOUNTAINS: Winner of the 1993 Ralph 

Nading Hill Liter ary Prize 

By Andrea Alsup; illustrated by Bert Dodson 

Autumn Privilege: a scenie portfolio 

Sabra Field; The Art of Place: An excerpt from the 
new book 

By Tom Slayton; photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


On Quiet WATER: Three ponds to canoe 
By Alex Wilson; photographed by Hanson Carroll 

LOCAL HAUNTS: Places that make us nervous after dark 
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INSIDE 

VermontLife 

here are some things almost everyone knows about fali in 
Vermont: that the leaves turn color and the air gets crisp, for 
example ; that it's time to put your woodpile back in order be- 
fore snów flies. 

But there are other things that are far less commonly 
known: that fali is a fine time for a paddle on a ąuiet pond; that the far 
northern area around Newport is one of Vermont's most beautiful and 
fascinating places; that the Green Mountains can boast a large and 
lively crop of haunted (or nearly haunted) houses. 

We designed this issue of Vermont Life to include some of those 
lesser-known facets of a Vermont autumn. And we included some fas¬ 
cinating people you might not have met before. Among them are Guy 
and Laura Waterman, devoted hikers and writers who live simply and 
peacefully in a woodland home with neither electricity nor telephone. 
Also in this issue is the winner of the annual Ralph Nading Hill Liter- 
ary Prize. Andrea Alsup's tale focuses on a gigantic pile of manure — 
an aspect of rural life that is rarely a central element in modern fiction. 

It's all a part of what the poet Robert Frost knew was Vermont's af- 
fection for "the road less traveled" — the ąuirky, unbuffed naturę of re- 
ality in this part of the world. We have traveled that road with you for 
47 years now. And we look forward to many years to come, sharing the 
delights of life here, its beauty and occasional hardship. 

We also continue to share our concems, and our belief that Vermont 
— though recently labeled "endangered" by a national preservation 
group (see page 4) — remains a place worth protecting. In "Finding A 
Futurę," the latest in our series of articles focusing on Vermont's Third 
Century, we look at the issues of growth, development, and planning 
in the Green Mountains. 

For it's in such ąuestions — and the answers to them — that Ver- 
mont's futurę will be decided. 



Vermont Places 
In This Issue 

A. Grand Isle, p. 22 

B. Waterbury, p. 104 

C. East Barnard, p. 54 

D. Manchester, p. 10 

E. Newport, p. 30 

F. St. Johnsbury, p. 92 

G. East Corinth, p. 68 

H. Kelley Stand, p. 80 
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LETTERS 


Pikę Hill Picture 
To the editor: 

The miners pictured on page 44 [VL, 
Spring 1993, "The Ely War"] were in 
fact miners at the Piłce Hill Minę in 
Corinth. 



I have one of the original 
photos of a larger group from 
which the VL picture was 
taken. 

^ My father, Harry 
Hunter, was an engi- 
neer and manager of 
the Pikę Hill Minę in 
1905 and again from 
1915-1919. 

The top-hatted gentle¬ 
man in the picture was 
the watchman, Johnnie 
Mącicie, a kindly old 
hunchback of whom I 
have pleasant childhood 
memories. 


Mary H. Holland 
East Corinth 


Little River, 1942 
To the editor: 

Sheryl Lechner's description of Lit¬ 
tle River State Park [VL, Summer 1993] 
brought bacie some of my Vermont 
memories. In the summer of 1942 I 
had just graduated from Cathedral 
High School in Burlington. The coun¬ 
try was well into World War II and I 
was looking for some further educa- 
tion other than college. Courses were 
offered in Waterbury in radio Commu¬ 
nications and machinę shop to train 
people to replace those who had gone 
into the armed services. I signed on. 

The school was located on the site 
of the old CCC camp at the dam. The 
radio classroom was in a Quonset hut 

(Continued on page 8) 


The Termont Country Storę 



"The centerpiece of Weston is the justly 
famed Yermont Country Storę ."Vermont Life. 


A Visit YoiTII Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known 
in all 50 States through the Voice of the 
MountainsmaW order catalog. Wehavetwo 
Stores: the original storę is located in the 
picturesąue village of Weston. Our second 
storę with the popular catalog bargain attic 
is conveniently located right off of 1-91 in 
Rockingham. At both Stores you'll find 
products you thought had long disappeared 
such as penny candy, Vermont Common 
Crackers and floursack towels as well as 
many other useful and practical items. 
Interspersed with the merchandise are 
hundreds of artifacts from the past - it's like 
shopping in a museum. A visit you will 
remember long after you get home. 


mm ~ 
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We've Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 
Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the 
State. They named this new venture, Vermont Life. For almost 
50 years now, Yermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at the Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Vermont Life, which has for all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while depicting 
its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 




OUR STORES: 

Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our original storę. 

Also the Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 


Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Visit our catalog bargain attic 
at this convenient location. 

OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 


□ SEND FREE CATALOG 


The Vermont Country Storę® 
927 Main Street 
Weston, VT 05161 
(802) 362-2400 
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Green Mountain 




Endangered Vermont? 

T he National Trust for Historie Preservation 
madę headlines this past summer when it 
named the entire State of Vermont an endan¬ 
gered historie place because of the threat posed to its 
landscape and smali towns by development. "It's a 
wake-up cali/' said Governor Howard Dean. "We 
need planned growth ..." Chris Barbieri of the State 
Chamber of Commerce said, 'Tt's a gross over-exag- 
geration of what's going on here." At the time the 
story brolce, Vermont Life had been working for morę 
than a year on an article that explores the ąuestion of 
whether Vermont will be able to grow and protect the 
landscape and lifestyle for whi< 

See "Finding a Futurę," page 36. 


it is world famous. 




The Moose Hunt 
Is On 

W hen we reported in 
our Summer Post 
Boy that the State 
legislature had rejected a 
proposed moose hunt, we 
neglected to notę one 
important fact: The 
State Fish and Wild- 
life Board can institute 
a hunting season 
with- 


out the legislative approval, 
as long as it does not set fees 
for the hunt. 

Concemed about a moose 
herd nearing 2,000 and the 
dangers of moose-car colli- 
sions, that's just what the 
board did. The state's first 
moose hunt sińce 1896 is to 
be held Oct. 19-21. Thirty 
permits will be 
issued, by lot- 
tery, at no 
charge, 27 
for in-state 
hunters, three for 
non-resi- 
dents. 

The hunt 
is limited to the 
state's remote north- 
east comer. 


A Compromise on Snowmaking 


T he water in central 
Vermont's Mad River 
is clean, elear — and 
valuable. Just how valuable 
was demonstrated recently, 
when environmental and 
fishing groups faced off 
against Sugarbush ski area 
over the resort's plans to 
use river water for 
snowmaking. 

The groups con- 
tended that Sugarbush 
planned to take so 
much water that fish 
habitat might be dam- 
aged. Sugarbush said 
that without morę wa¬ 
ter, its ability to com- 
pete with other ski ar- 
eas would be impaired, 
and the implication was 
that the ski area might 
have to close. 

With help from State 
officials, a compromise 
was reached. The agree- 
ment, which must still 
be approved by federal 
authorities, would al- 
low Sugarbush to take morę 
water from Clay Brook, a 
tributary of the Mad River, 
and less from the Mad it- 
self. Sugarbush would be 
able to storę the water it 
needs for snowmaking, and 
fishermen were reassured 
that the Mad River's trout 
habitat will be protected, 
even in winter. 

"We came to an accept- 
able agreement which re- 
spects the fundamental is- 
sues of having enough water 


[for snowmaking] and still 
maintaining high environ- 
mental standards," said Sug¬ 
arbush President Bob Berrey. 

Resource protection can 
benefit the economy, said 
Ned Farąuhar, director of 
the Vermont Natural Re¬ 
sources Council. 


"This agreement," said 
Farąuhar, "protects one of 
the most beautiful rivers in 
Vermont and sets strong 
precedent for futurę river 
withdrawals." 

Meanwhile, snowmaking 
is an issue in Southern Ver- 
mont, where Mt. Snów offi¬ 
cials have proposed expand- 
ing their ski area's snow¬ 
making system by linking it 
to that of nearby Haystack 
ski area, which Mt. Snów 
leases. 



Fly fishing on the Mad River; 
the ski trails of Sugarbush 
are in the distance. 


Toby Talbot/Associated Press 


















Ken Burris/Shelbume Museum _ Courtesy of Simon Pearce 







Author Mark Pendergrast. 

Sanders Milens photo 


Simon Pearce 
Glass-Blowing 
Factory Opens 
in Windsor 

W indsor's newest 
industry is also its 
newest craft show- 
case, and may become one 
of its biggest tourist attrac- 
tions as well. 

Glassblower and entre- 
preneur Simon Pearce, the 
man behind the new fac¬ 
tory, hopes he can do with 
the art of glass blowing what 
Ben & Jerry's factory tours 
have done with the art of 
making ice cream — turn a 


Vermont enterprise 
into a major tourist at- 
traction. 

Pearce's Quechee 
shop, restaurant, and re- 
tail complex is already 
among the state's major 
tourist draws. The new 
33,000-square-foot plant 
off Route 5 in Windsor 
will provide 30 much- 
needed jobs and is de- 
signed to appeal to 
tourists traveling nearby 
Interstate 91. 

The building itself 
loolcs morę lilce a classic, 
clapboarded barn than a fac¬ 
tory. From an interior mez- 
zanine observation deck 
above the manufacturing 
floor, visitors will be able to 
observe glassblowers at 
worlc. Heat from glass-melt- 
ing fumaces will be recycled 
to warm the structure in 
winter,- in summer a heat- 
pump system tied into a 
pond will cool the building. 

"We've dreamed of hav- 
ing a facility lilce this for 
years and now it is a real- 
ity," said Pearce. "As you 
can imagine, we are all very 
excited." 

For information, contact 
Simon Pearce Inc., 295- 
2711. 


Workmen at Shelbume Museum remove the 38- 
foot main stack from the steamer Ticonderoga. 
Built in 1906 and brought two miles overland 
from Lakę Champlain in 1955, the Ti is being re- 
furbished with a $1 million gift from J. Warren 
and Lois McClure. Work is to be done by 1995. 


A Rewarding Year for Yermont Life 


researched Coke there and 
in libraries and personal col- 
lections elsewhere, inter- 
viewed present and former 
Coca-Cola employees, and 
immersed himself, so to 
speak, in the Coke saga. He 
eventually placed the boolc 
with the New York pub- 
lisher ScribneTs. The 556- 
page epic is in its fourth 
printing, will soon be avail- 
able in 10 languages, and 
movie rights are not out of 
the ąuestion. Meanwhile, 
Pendergrast has found him¬ 
self jetting around the world 
to appear on radio and tele- 
vision talk shows, from 
NPR's Fresh Air to the To¬ 
day Show and Germany's 
Stern TV. 

One of the things Pender¬ 
grast learned was that Coke 
was not terribly popular in 
Vermont until World War 
II, when it finally overtook 
Moxie, New England's fa- 
vorite soft drink. But there 
is a Vermont connection 
here: When he profiled 
Windsor [VL, Autumn 
1991], Pendergrast got to 


y ermont Life won five awards, including two golds, 
at last springi Regional Publishers' Association 
conference, bringing to 21 the number of national 
awards the magazine has won in the past three years. 

Most satisfying was the RPA's gold 
award for "most improved magazine," 
which Vermont Life won for the bal- 
anced way it had added commercial ad- 
yertising. 

"I felt from the first that advertising 
had not only helped us financially, but 
had madę us reshape and improve our 
editorial product," said editor Tom 
Slayton. 

The other awards VL won: a gold award for best photo- 
essay for John Miller's photo story "Deer Camp" [Autumn, 
1992]; bronze awards for Andrew L. Nemethy's tale of 
backyard sugar-making [Spring 1992], and for his story on 
the flood that soclced Montpelier in March of 1992 [Sum¬ 
mer 1992]; and an award of merit for best natural history 
feature, for Bryan Pfeiffer's West Haven story "An Ecologi- 
cal Gold Minę" [Summer 1992]. 


The Coca-Cola 
Connection 


y ermont Life sub- 
scribers know Mark 
Pendergrast as the 
freelance writer from Stowe 
who has profiled the town 
of Windsor, and talcen read- 
ers to the state's smallest 
ski areas and to a host of 
Vermont inns over the past 
few years. But Pendergrast 
has lately been branching 
out. His new boolc, For God, 
Country and Coca-Cola, 
covers the tale of Coca-Cola 
from its creation by Atlanta 
druggist John 
Pemberton in 
1886 through 
its subseąuent 
conąuest of 
the world. 

Pender¬ 
grast, 
who 
grew 
up in 
Atlanta, 
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Manufacturers Direct 
Furniture at True 
Factory Direct Prices 

Sbaker, Miooion c3 Contemporary 
Styleo in Soli? Oak, Cherry, 

Mapie e3 Pine 

Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlebury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 
We Ship Anywhere P.O. Box 125, Salisbury, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 M-Sat 10-5, Sun 11:50-4 
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Wouldn't you rather buy directly ffrom the mili? 



Vitality and 
Independence 

“Beth and I have always 
been active people. We 
love the great outdoors 
and look forward to liv- 
ing at Wake Robin and 
enjoying our hobbies in 
a beautiful new setting.” 

-Jim and Beth Kaufmann 
East Wallingford, Yermont 


Ali the vitality & independence of 
Vermont living in a country setting. 

Wake Robin, Vermont's first continu- 
ing care retirement community. 

No w up and running in Shelburne 

i-1 

1 Please send morę information about Wake Robin to: 

i Name_____ l 

i Address - l 

l City_State_Zip- l 

l Telephone-l 

l Mail to: Wake Robin, 200 Wake Robin Drive, Shelburne, Vermont 05482 
] Cali 802-985-9400 or toll free 1-800-462-0856 

I_l 
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POST BOY 


know Bertha Frothingham, the septua- 
genarian daughter of Maxwell Perkins, 
the famous Scribner's editor who had 
worked with Ernest Hemingway and 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, among others. Pen- 
dergrast wrote to Charles Scribner III 
suggesting that Scribner's republish 
The Knave of Hearts, a book written 
by FrothinghanTs mother, Louise 
Saunders, in the early years of the cen- 
tury, and illustrated by artist Maxfield 
Parrish, but long out of print. 

Scribner suggested another pub- 
lisher for The Knave of Hearts. Having 
gotten his attention, however, Pender- 
grast wrote Scribner again, this time 
presenting his proposal for the Coca- 
Cola book. Scribner was enthusiastic, 
and the rest is history: the history of 
Colce. 



UPDATES 


The Vermont Land Trust, The Na¬ 
turę Conservancy, and the Fort Ticon- 
deroga Association have combined to 
protect 1,368 acres along East Creek 
near Lakę Champlain in the Addison 
County town of Orwell. The organiza- 
tions say the action will preserve sig- 
nificant historie sites visible from Fort 
Ticonderoga and Mt. Independence 
[VL, Summer 1990] as well as agricul- 
tural land and important wetlands. 
About $344,800 in funds needed for 
the project came from the Vermont 
Housing and Conservation Trust Fund, 
a State agency. About 300 acres were 
bought outright; the remainder were 
preserved through conservation ease- 
ments. 

• 

Vermont is writers' country. We 
mentioned in our summer issue liter- 
ary awards won by E. Annie Proulx of 
Vershire and Louise Gliick of Plain- 
field. Just after we went to press came 
word of yet another Vermont writer's 
honor. Thetford resident Grace Paley, 
author of three collections of highly 
acclaimed stories, was named recipi- 
ent of the $25,000 Rea award for the 
short story. The award has also been 
won by Eudora Welty, Tobias Wolf, 
and Paul Bowles. 
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Speaking of writers, the State has 
come a few steps closer to losing its 












































most famous literary resident. Novel- 
ist Alexandr Solzhenitsyn [VL, Au- 
tumn 1983], who has announced plans 
to leave his Cavendish home-in-exile 
to return to Russia, is having a new 
home built on 10 acres outside of 
Moscow. When it is completed, he 
says he will move there, leaving the 
State he has lived in sińce 1976. 

• 

Orleans poet James Hayford died 
last summer at the age of 79. At the 
end of a long life devoted to poetry, 
new attention was being paid to Hay¬ 
ford [VL, Winter 1989] and his disarm- 
ingly straightforward but finely crafted 
poems, most of which sprang from his 
lifelong residence in Vermont. 

• 

The New England Bach Festival, one 

of Vermont's cultural treasures, is cel- 
ebrating its 25th anniversary this year. 
Its founder and director, Blanche 
Moyse (another of Vermont's cultural 
treasures), plans to celebrate the occa- 
sion with a performance of the mas- 
sive Bach masterwork The Passion Ac- 
coiding to St. Matthew, a three-hour 
chorał worlc. Does this intimidate the 
diminutive, white-haired Moyse, 84? 

"Not at all," she says, "Because I 
love it." 

• 

The "Save the Rocks” tale we men- 
tioned in our Spring Post Boy contin- 
ues. Vermonters protested ledge re- 
moval along the state's Interstate high- 
ways in the fali of 1992, and were told 
that it would be reduced. It was, but 
not sufficiently to please many. When 
traffic was rerouted and slowed on In¬ 
terstate 89 last summer for morę ledge 
removal, citizens protested loudly, and 
the administration of Governor 
Howard Dean eventually said the work 
would be halted. Vermonters have ar- 
gued that the project was a waste of 
federal money and removed outcrop- 
pings that were part of the beauty of 
the highways. 

• 

Cathy Inglese, the University of 
Vermont women's basketball coach 
who led her team to the NCAA record 
for most regular season wins last Win¬ 
ter, has left UVM to become head 
coach of the Boston College women's 
basketball team. Back at UVM, In- 
glese's former assistant, Pam Borton, 
has been named head coach. 
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SHEEL GARBNER ANANB 

♦ The Huntington Studio * 

landscapes • portraits • commissions accepted • limited edition prints 



Inspired by the Renaissance tradition of painting, Sheel specializes in 
capturing light and emotion with accuracy and vitality. A native of Vermont, 
he evokes a nostalgie romanticism of New England through his reaiistic images. 


“Winter Twilight in New England”. published from original oil painting by Sheel G. Anand. 
Printed on premium 100% cotton rag acid free paper, with seven color lithography. 
Edition limited to 450 hand signed and numbered fine art prints. 

TO RESERVE YOUR LIMITED EDITION PRINT PLEASE CALL 800 944-5211 
OR WRITE TO: SHEEL G. ANAND • HCR BOX 228A • RICHMOND, VT 05477 
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TOUCH OF YERMONT WREATHS 


LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 



For Family, Friends and Clients. 
A gift that will be remem- 
bered long after the 
holiday season. Re- 
capture the spirit of 
a New England 
Christmas. 


Enjoy the fresh, natural look and 
of a handmade balsam 
fir Christmas Wreath. 
Each wreath is two 
sided, 24" in dianie- 
ter and decorated as 

Gift card enclosed. 


$ 24.95 

DELIYERED* 


Cali or Write 
FREE Catalog. 

“We feature: 
Candycanes 
Centerpieces 


for a 


Garland 


Swags 

Trees 

... and morę!” 

* Continental 
USA 


Touch of Vermont Wreaths Inc. 
Hinman - Settler Road, RR1 Box 361 AA 
Newport, Vermont 05855 

1 - 800 - 824-6388 


93PM001 


T C H O F V T 
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LIMITED EDITION 


GAZLERY 


From bursting colors at Little Rock 
Pond, to fali reflections showcased 
in a beaver pond , the moods and 
spirits of Vermont are captured 
through the lithographs of 
Christopher Belnap. These and 
other limited edition prints are 
availabie from The Belnap Callery. 

Write for your fuli color catalog. 
Woodchuck Hill, P.O. Bo\ 232 
Arlington, VT 05250 


UTTLE ROCK POND 
250 S/N 
24' x 171/4' 
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divided into a theory room and a shop, 
heated by a very large pot-bellied stove. 
The radio course attracted some 15 or 
20 young people from central Ver- 
mont. Our instructors were Melvin 
and Vernon Hook, and they were good 
teachers. They accepted the four girls 
into the program as eąual to the boys 
and we were never treated as different. 
Most students passed the Federal tests 
in Boston and received licenses as op- 
erators. They taught us the rhythm of 
a good "fist" so our Morse codę mes- 
sages were fast and elear. One of my 
classmates was Harold Grout, who be- 
came an important member on the 
Staff of WDEV in Waterbury. Harold 
was a little older than the rest of the 
students so we called him Uncle 
Harold. However, his love of fun 
matched ours and we loved him. Most 
of the rest of us went on to work for 
airlines at LaGuardia Airport in New 
York. 

The Hook brothers worked us hard 
but there was always time for a com- 
petitive gamę of horseshoes at lunch 
break. Most of us lived at the camp 
and we enjoyed skiing down the dam 
access roads, shivered in the bitter 
cold (one January night it was 35 be- 
low zero), endured the mud season, 
and welcomed the warm days of May. 
That year we developed a special ca- 
maraderie in the special world of Ver- 
mont wilderness where we became a 
smali and little known part of Ver- 
mont history. 

Dolores Humphrey 

Calabash, North Carolina 

Where the Rivers Flow 
To the editor: 

I was thrilled to see your article "Big 
Movie, Vermont Budget" [VI, Spring 
1993] as I am a fan of Howard Frank 
Mosher. I would like to know when 
and where Where the Rivers Flow 
North is going to make its Vermont 
debut and if High Water will ever be 
shown as well. Could you let me know 
where to find this information or pub- 
lish it in the next issue? Mosher is fi- 
nally getting some recognition on the 
big screen for his wonderful literaturę. 
I am already waiting for his next book! 
In my opinion, he's the best contem- 
porary New England writer on the 
bookshelves and I hope the movie does 
the novella justice. Three cheers for 
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Jay Craven — I hope he makes a film 
of Disappearances as well! 

Lisa A. Melone 
Rollinsford, New Hampshire 

Caledonia Pictures informs us that Where 
the Rivers Flow North will probably be re- 
leased in Vermont in October. We will 
keep readers posted on the filni’s progress. 
For information on it and Caledonia’s ear- 
lier film, High Water, contact Caledonia 
Pictures, Old West Road, Barnet, VT 05821; 
tel. 633-2306. — Editor 

Working for Yourself 
To the editor: 

In my essay "Working for Yourself" 
["Vermont View," Summer 1993], I 
neglected to tell the whole story about 
my friend and neighbor, Bob Marrone. 
While Bob does have a wonderful col- 
lection of "junlc," his yard and home 
are by no means "junky." Bob's used 
odds and ends are carefully cataloged 
and stored in several sheds behind his 
house. There is no junlc in his front 
yard — there would be no room, as his 
yard is fuli of carefully tended peren- 
nial flower gardens lined with white 
roclcs. Bob does collect items that 
other follcs don't want and finds a new 
and useful home for them ; however, 
he is not a junlc dealer. His collection 
reflects his concern for the environ- 
ment and his philosophy of "malcing 
do." As for his wine-malcing avoca- 
tion, it is purely a pleasurable hobby 
and at no time does Bob sell or barter 
his winę. You have to be a good friend 
to share in his bounty, and only at 
cocktail hour. 

Jane Dwinell 
Irasburg 

To the editor: 

Jane Dwinell hit the bull's eye when 
she wrote that up there in the North¬ 
east Kingdom are the "hale, hearty, 
stubborn, crazy and creative." That's 
me — I grew up in Newport (born in S. 
Troy) and here I am in Arizona, at 77, 
self-employed and malcing enough 
money as a potter to talce a yearly trip 
around the world. (People asie, "How 
can you afford it?" Well, I eat a lot of 
beans!) 

I miss all my Vermont friends, those 
self-employed, hard working and re- 
sourceful people. Long live the Yan- 
kees! 

Jeanette Sessions 
Mesa, Arizona 
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A lob with a Certain Appeal 


By Phebe Ann Lewis 





The Manchester Zon- 
ingBoard of Appeals, 
from left: Phebe Ann 
Lewis, John Doherty, 
Pat Anton, Kon Mor- 
lino, Tom Sawtell 
(zoning administra¬ 
tor), and Howard 
Wechsler (chairman). 


I T HAS BEEN 
nearly nine 
years now 
sińce the tele- 
phone cali came: 
"Congratulations! 
You're appointed 
to the Zoning 
Board of Appeals. 
We have a site re- 
view tomorrow 
evening at the 
gravel pit near the 
new highway. 
We'll meet at the 
dump and hike in 
at 7. It's a steep 
climb." 

Tm a senior Citizen, organist for two 
churches, and I write for our local pa- 
per. I also have a smali craft business, 
working with pressed flowers. When I 
showed up at the dump the next 
evening with a walking stick in one 
hand and a thick telephone book in 
the other, some members of the board 
looked surprised. 

"Were you expecting to cali some- 
body from the gravel pit?" one asked. 
"No, no," I laughed. "I usually carry 


a telephone book outdoors in case I see 
some flowers that I want to press in it. 
Why are we going up to the gravel pit 
anyway?" 

The board chairman explained that 
we had to check to see if reąuirements 
for reconstruction, grassing, and fenc- 
ing the area had been satisfactorily ful- 
filled. It was a beautiful evening to be- 
gin my service to the town, the first of 
many an expedition with the group 
that would become like a family as we 
met almost weelcly through the years. 

Then, and on many another site 
visit, I was glad that I had been climb- 
ing mountains lifelong. I was among 
the first to arrive on the lip of the 
gravel pit, to gazę down into the smali 
lakę that rains had formed far below 
us. We stood there, the setting sun 
rimming the clouds with gold above 
the mountain — an architect, a 
builder, a counselor, a law student, a 
nursing home proprietor, a town lister, 
a radio station technician, and myself. 
We found all in order, and felt privi- 
leged to be enjoying this scenie spot 
where others would be counted tres- 
passers. A lot of white sweet clover 
and yellow mustard and buttercups 
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went into the telephone book on our 
leisurely descent. 

These have been extraordinary years 
of growth for our Vermont town. Engi- 
neers have led us to sites for proposed 
new roads and houses, tramping 
through ferns and ground pine and 
Adder's Tongue and big, old timber on 
the slopes of mountains that we na- 
tives had thought would stay forever 
wild. I have come down with gray 
mosses from woods high above new 
Route 7, and pressed Queen Anne's 
Lace from grown-over pastures where 
foundations for new homes would 
soon be dug. Our board has sloshed 
through mud and rain, climbed over 
stone walls, scratched ourselves on 
blackberry bushes. We have helped 
one another to cross brooks, boulder to 
boulder, measured the slope of the Bat- 
ten Kill where its flow could widen in 
a 100-year flood. It was five above zero 
the snowy noonday when we traveled 
up a mountain road to investigate the 
workshop that neighbors claimed pro- 
duced too much noise after hours. ("I 
was only making Christmas presents," 
the owner testified.) 

When I came on the board, our meet- 
ings were called to order in the former 
Town Hall, underneath the police sta- 
tion. I was supplied with a two-inch- 
thiclc loose-leaf notebook containing 
the Town Zoning Ordinance, the 
Town Sign Ordinance, and the Ver- 
mont Municipal and Regional Plan- 
ning and Development Act. There was 
space for minutes of our meetings and 
for findings of fact. These last, I dis- 
covered, were summaries of the 
board's conclusions on applications or 
appeals that came before us, and the 
conditions set forth in law that appli- 
cants must meet to gain our approval. 

Paper piles up. In nine years 20 
pounds of findings and minutes have 
passed through that notebook onto the 
shelf at home where I file them in 
bundles, six months at a time. 

We are like a jury, the town's high- 
est land-use authority. Citizens, and 
those testifying for them at our hear- 
ings, are sworn to "tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth." Attomeys accompanying them 
are not reąuired to take the oath. 

We've had three zoning administra- 
tors during my three three-year terms. 
Secretaries have changed too. They 
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take copious notes and produce the 
minutes by listening to tapes of our 
sessions. One proved an agricultural 
whiz the night our farmer member 
was called to the telephone during the 
meeting and came back shaking his 
head. 

"Stop the tape," said the chairman. 
"What's the matter?" 

"A bunch of prolapsed uteruses," he 
said. "Three in one day. Enough to 
make a man quit dairying." 

"It's the hay," our secretary volun- 
teered. "Too much roughage. You're 
feeding too much alf alfa." 

"Guess you're right," said the 
farmer, sliding into his seat. "How do 
you know so much about it?" 

"My boyfriend raises sheep," she 
said. 

"Start the tape," said the chairman. 

We resumed deliberations as to 
whether or not we could allow the 
yariance reąuested by an eager young 
couple for the addition on their smali 
house for the coming baby; whether 
the proposed off-site parking was suffi- 
cient for the latest major development ; 
whether we should reąuire a fire pond 
on that property over by East Moun- 
tain. 

The membership has changed, too, 
as terms have finished. After the meet¬ 
ing when our nursing home proprietor, 
in her hastę to arrive on time, sud- 
denly remembered that she had taken 
an elderly patient to a doctor's office 
and forgotten to pick him up, she real- 
ized that her responsibilities madę it 
too difficult for her to continue. On 
her finał night with us, we marked 
with flowers the closing of her 17 years 
of service to the town. A scholarly 
man served with us for a while, but 
found that his freąuent absences in Eu¬ 
ropę prevented his full-time participa- 
tion. Fie once sent the board a postcard 
from Vienna. One member moved on 
to become a selectman. Now, an attor- 
ney, a businessman, a retired legał sec¬ 
retary, and a real estate agent give 
their time and judgment to the board, 
along with three of us who are "old- 
timers." 

Mushrooming town business and 
crowded meetings demanded larger 
space. Temporarily, on winter nights, 
the board held hearings in a school- 
room where a guinea pig sported in his 
cage and provided background noise 
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like the amplified nibbling of mice. 
We now meet in a spacious new Town 
Hall. No longer do members of the 
Planning Commission, meeting on the 
same night, slink through our meeting 
place to reach the bathroom. With the 
slowdown in the economy there have 
been fewer developments to review. 
Currently we meet only about 30 
times a year. But responsibilities for 
board affairs seldom leave our minds. 

"The developer is floating his bal-- 
loons today," our secretary telephones 
each member. "Can you go over and 
take a look?" 

It's no jolce. Many times, so the 
board can picture the height of a pro- 
posed building or tower, the applicant 
is aslced to anchor a balloon at the ex- 
act level where the roof linę or tower 
top would be. To make an informed 
judgment, we go look at balloons! 

We're hawk-eyed, driving about 
town, to see if signs we have acted 
upon conform to the ordinance,- if geo- 
textile materials or hay bales are stabi- 
lizing drainage at a construction site. 
We look to see how the plantings are 
flourishing where we reąuired them 
for screening, if the people to whom 
we granted a variance for adding a 
porch are sitting out and enjoying it. 

Speaking for myself, and, I believe, 
for members of the board past and pre- 
sent, our valley has grown nearer and 
dearer to us as we have listened to the 
concerns of our residents, as we have 
become acąuainted with new land- 
scapes and geological understructure 
and the homes we have been privi- 
leged to visit. Our countless hours of 
deliberation have contributed to the 
shaping of our community. Negative 
findings that at first stirred angry re- 
sponse have often been the start of ne- 
gotiations that resulted in an outcome 
acceptable to the town and satisfying 
to the applicant. 

A developer, spreading his plans for 
home sites before us, referred to a por- 
tion of the old farm that he was buying 
as "useless land." 

"It's holding the earth together," our 
lister member reminded him. 

The Zoning Board of Appeals helps 
to hołd our town together, too. c cn 


Phebe Ann Lewis has been a member of 
Manchester’s Zoning Board of Appeals 
sińce 1984. 
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Green Mountain 



Stephen Huneck s Golden Touch 


By Tom Slayton 


ust A few years ago Stephen Hu- 
I neck was an unhappy builder and 
I antiąue dealer. Today, he is one 
of the hottest artists in Vermont, 
a furniture malcer, wood sculptor and 
painter whose neo-primitive worlcs of- 
ten command thousands of dollars per 




Galleries and collectors in New 
York City are eager to have him ex- 
hibit. He recently opened an at-home 
studio on a bacie road near St. Johns- 
bury where he regularly entertains the 
rich and powerful people who hunger 
for his art. Virtually 
every project he under- 
talces, from sculptures of 
dogs to cabinet doors, 
seems destined to talce off 
and make him a bundle. 

Best of all it's fun. His 
art, while not often pro- 
found, is fuli of humor and 
sophisticated whimsy. And 
Huneclc clearly loves what 
he's doing. 

So, understandably, 

Steve Huneclc seems 
happy. He smiles broadly as he 
tells the story of how fate stepped into 
his life in 1983. 

"I was the last person in the world 
that would be a carver or a wood- 
worker," he recalls. "I was taking 
apart a cabin as part of a job I was do¬ 
ing, and I came across this piece of 
elear, elear pine. It was so crisp and so 
fragrant, I wanted to carve it. It was al- 
most like it was screaming at me: 
'Carve me! Carve me!' " 

So he did. Huneck took a sharp knife 
and carved the pine błock into an an- 
gel roughly two feet tali. Then he 


tossed it into the 
bacie of his trucie 
and forgot about it. 

Not long after 
that a man walking 
by the parlced truck 
in St. Johnsbury 
happened to see the 
carved angel. He 
asked Huneck if he 
wanted to sell it. 

Huneck — who 
was in a grumpy 
mood that day — 
said, surę, he'd sell 
it — for $1,000. 

"The guy said, 
Tli take it/ " Hu¬ 
neck recalls, still 
slightly bemused. 
"And he asked to 
see the rest of my work." 

The man who bought the angel for 
$1,000 was associated with a New 
York City art dealer. The only prob¬ 
lem with his reąuest was that Huneck 
didn't have any other work. The angel 
was the first and only piece he had 
ever carved. Not surprisingly, he went 
home and started carving like crazy. 

It's been 10 years sińce that day in 
St. Johnsbury, and Steve Huneck is 
still carving. And well he might be. 
His hand-done work now sells for 
thousands of dollars, about as fast as 




















he can turn it out. His furniture — 
sculpture you can sit or sleep on — 
adoms the homes of people lilce televi- 
sion news reporter Dianę Sawyer and 
former General Motors chairman 
Robert Stemple. He also makes and 
sells a linę of relatively inexpensive 
hand-cast jewelry, some of which sells 
for as little as $15. First Lady Hillary 
Clinton has wom his pins. Some of his 
larger sculptures are cast in aluminum 
after first being carved in wood, which 
frees Huneck to carve new pieces in- 
stead of recarving successful motifs 
over and over. 

And what does Huneck's art look 
like? Weil, ąuite often, it looks lilce 
dogs. Or cats. Or fish. Or people. And 
he still does a few angels. 

"Most of Steve's themes come from 
his life," says Huneclc's wife, Gwen- 
dolyn. "He does a theme for awhile, 
and then goes on to something else, 
and then comes bacie to them." 

Like dogs. Huneck carves and casts 
a lot of dogs. He obviously lilces them, 
and in his worlc the goofiness of dogs 
comes through perfectly. His blacie - 
and-tan dachshunds are impossibly 
elongated; his Dalmatians often sprout 
wings and soar lilce, well — angels. 

His house seems at first glance to be 
filled with dogs: dogs sitting stolid and 
rotund on the floor. Dogs as table sup- 
ports and lamps ; dogs as chair-baclcs. 
In a corner of his showroom, a five- 
foot-tall dachshund sits up wearing a 
lampshade hat and loolcing comically 
somber. 

Huneclc's worlc is often like that: 
ironie and light-hearted, accessible, 
fun to look at and be around. It simply 
doesn't deal with the heavy, life-and- 
death issues raised by much modern 
and post-modern art. Perhaps that is 
one reason for its immense popularity: 
in an age that isn't having much fun, 
Huneclc's art suggests that fun is not 
only possible, but permissible, and can 
even be intelligent. 

Yet others find morę than fun in 
Huneclc's art. The American Kennel 
Club Gazette, which also lilces dogs, 
recently called Huneck: "... one of the 
most extraordinary, spiritual-minded 
talents working today." 

That's a reference to the fact that 
Huneck's work is usually something 
morę than simply humorous, and his 
carved animals are morę than just dogs 
and cats. They often stare at the viewer 
with totemie intensity, as though they 
could right the wrongs of an imperfect 
world. They are both droll and power- 
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ful, an unusual combination. 

If there's a common denominator in 
Huneclc's vision — a vision that in- 
cludes dogs and truclcs, trout and base¬ 
ball players, bathing beauties and darlc- 
suited business executives — it is the 
sense of gentle irony that underlies al- 
most everything he creates. Yet even 
in his ironie modę, Huneck is rarely 
sarcastic or biting. He pokes fun gen- 
tly. 

His "corporate structure" pieces can 
be wali hangings, but are often pieces 
of furniture such as deslcs and bureaus. 
They all have little business-suited 
małe figures standing at attention 
with their arms stiffly at their sides. 
They stand ranked in hierarchical 
rows, one linę of men above the other, 
pyramid-fashion. At the top is a single, 
dressed-for-success businessman, all of 
five inches high. Every one of the fig¬ 
ures is identical. 

Such satire is Huneck's way of deal- 
ing with some of the wealthy, 


Artist Stephen Huneck in 
the living room of his East 
St. Johnsbury home, sur - 
rounded by his work. At 
right is not a creation but 
one ofhis inspirations, his 
Dalmatian, Dottie. 
Opposite page, Corporate 
Structure Secretary Desk, 

$10,000; Sltaker Chair, 
$3,500. 

Left, Begging Dachshund 
Lamp, $1,200. 
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high-powered people he has met sińce 
becoming an artist. 

"These guys could run all over me 
intellectually, so this is a way of tak- 
ing some of their power away from 
them," he explains. "I make fun of 
them in a nice way. And actually, I've 
become very good friends with some 
of them through that same humor." 

Gwen notes also that many of the 
pieces that satirize the corporate way 
of life are purchased by the very firms 
being satirized. And this is not cheap 
art; pieces often sell for several thou- 
sand dollars each. 

Huneck's worlc is easy to under- 
stand. He is clearly irritated by art crit- 
ics and others who would make art 
into an intellectual gamę, playable 
only by the elite. 

"I thinlc art is basically fun. And be- 
cause it's fun, you attract people who 
try to control it," he says. One reason 
his art has been so widely accepted, 
Huneck believes, is that the public has 
begun to react against what he calls 
"dead baby art" — art that expresses 
nihilism, fear, or hopelessness. There's 
plenty of hopelessness in the world, 
and Huneck sees no need to add to it. 

"Apparently what Tm doing is what 
people need right now — because it's 
ridiculous!" he laughs. 

His experience as a struck-by-light- 
ning "natural" would seem to confirm 
his view of the art world. 

Huneck, 44, is a native of Sudbury, 
Massachusetts. He first came to Ver- 
mont in the 1960s, and lived on a 
Rochester farm that gradually evolved 
into a loosely organized commune. In 
the early '70s, he left Rochester and 
went to art school. He now feels that 
the only successful part of that experi- 
ence was meeting Gwen, who became 
his wife. 

"Art school is not for malcing 
artists," he grins. "It's for making art 
students." 

In 1979, he moved bacie to Vermont 
with Gwen. Eventually they bought 
the farmhouse on a hill just east of St. 
Johnsbury that is now their home, 
showroom, and studio. He supported 
himself, as many Vermonters do, by a 
handful of pick-up occupations: some 
construction work, some building, 
some antiąue dealing on the side. 
Though he felt unfulfilled and was un- 
happy much of the time, he did that 


Flip the top over: 

Exercise equipment 
becomes furniture 



RR 1, Box 3525 Montpelier, Vermont 05602 

802 229-0043 
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USA 

Madę 



100% COTTON 
FLEECE 


$25 


99 


Navy • Forest Green 
We use only heavyweight 
pre-shrunk cotton! 

Cali for FREE catalog: 

COTTON STATE 203/748-5565 
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Take a scenie ride to Trailside Gallery, high in the 
Green Mountains. Watch watercolorist 
Al Friedman at work and browse his gallery 
of paintings and prints. Located north of Rutland 
in Chittenden. Follow signs to Mountain Top Inn. 

Hours: Thursday Box 57, Chittenden, 

through Monday 10 to 3 VT 05737 

or by chance. (802) 483-6058 

Cali or Write for a Free Brochure of Limited Edition Prints 
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and lots morę! 


Every Weekend from 9 to 5 
through October 

Route 7A just 4 miles north 
of Manchester, Yermont 
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Shopping at a Landmark! 

Yisit the Village Shops at The Equinox and discover a fun and unhurried 
shopping experience. Inside the historie white clapboard buildings of 
picturesąue Manchester Village, you will find distinctive fashions and 
accessories, fine art, folk art, craft and antiąue galleries, specially 
selected gifts, a European salon and gourmet treats at our Village Storę. 
Once you have met our friendly owner/shopkeepers, and browsed in 
our 12 shops, you will want to come back again and again. 



Yłllage 


a l 
St 


THE 


HOPS at EoULNOC 


Christine’s 
Equinox Antiąues 
Fringes Salon 


Gallery On The Green 
Sweaters Etc 
The American Collector 


The Clift Collection 
The Drawing Room 
The Irish House 


The Village Storę 
Us Two 

Yermont State Craft Center 


OPEN 7 DAYS • HISTORIC RT. 7A AND UNION STREET • MANCHESTER YILLAGE, VT 
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Jas. Becker 

CABINETMAKER 


Hand madę custom, reproduction, 
and original design furniturc 
crafted in a variety of woods 
and finishes to suit your 
needs and desires. 


Jas Becker Cabinetmaker, Inc. 
A Street P.O. box 802 
Wilder, Vermont 05088 
802 295-7004 


Brochure Available 
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YERMONT 


A Green Mountain Journey 



New VERMONT VIDEO 

Take a video journey through time and seasons and 
discover the story of Vermont. Hear legends of the 
Revolutionary War, the Morgan Horse and the 
railroads as you explore historie sites and museums 
from the Bennington Monument to 
the Ethan Allen Homestead. Your 
video tour will visit the granite 
industry, take a sleigh ride, go 
sugaring and ride through a 
covered bridge-all surrounded by 
the beautiful green mountains. Add 
this journey of Vermont memories 
to your video collection, today! 

Thr. $19.95+ $3.50 S&H 

VT residents add sales lax. §&śiJP 

rroauctions 

OF V E R M O N T 
P.O. Box 929-L, Williston, VT 05495 

802-658-6554 
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for about four years, until his fateful 
meeting with the art dealer in St. 
Johnsbury. 

Since then, Huneck's life has 
changed. The unheated garage in 
which he once carved his sculptures 
has been transformed into a show- 
room. His own home is literally filled 
with art objects he has carved and 
painted. A large addition on the south 
side that appears to double the size of 
the building houses his studio, a wood- 
working shop where his two assistants 
help him assemble and decorate the 
many pieces he creates, and morę stor- 
age and work space. 

These days, Steve Huneck is obvi- 
ously a happy man. Carving in bass- 
wood and creating the many other 
forms of art on which he incessantly 
works fulfills him. Even when no one 
is yisiting his studio, his house is filled 
with activity. 

In his studio, Huneck puts down a 
carving, and goes to check on a project 
that involves casting new kitchen cab- 
inet doors — doors that each sport a 
bright yellow sunflower. He explains 
how the casting process works, how 
he wanted to brighten up his kitchen, 
how one of his visitors immediately 
lilced the project and now plans to pro- 
mote and help market it. This project, 
like so many others designed and cre- 
ated by Steve Huneck, seems destined 
for success in the marketplace. 

"This is really life-giving," he says, 
smiling as he holds one of the cabinet 
doors up to a window, so that it 
catches the late-summer light. "This 
stuff excites me! This is fun! Just look 
at those colors!" 

• 

Stephen Huneck’s East St. Johnsbury 
studio is open to the public through 
October, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., Tuesday 
through Saturday. For morę informa- 
tion or to receive a catalog, contact 
the Stephen Huneck Studio, RFD #2, 
St. Johnsbury, VT 05819; tel. 748- 
5593. “Animal House," a special show 
ofhis work, runs through October 9 at 
the studio on Spaulding District Road, 
off of Route 2 east of St. Johnsbury. 
Turn left at the Fairbanks Scales sign 
and travel uphill 1.5 miles. The studio 
is on the right. A show at the Wood- 
stock Gallery of Art continues through 
September 11. For information, cali 
the gallery at 457-1900. 
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Arts & Crafts Marketplace 


Celebrate 
The Year of 



American 

Craft 1993 




The 


Vermont 
Teddy 
Bear 
Company 

makes teddy bears that 
are State of the art. 
They are madę by the 
best people, with the 
best materials, in the 
best place! Tour our 
real teddy bear factory. 
See for yourself. Feel 
the magie! 

The Vermont Teddy Bear Company 

The Vermont Teddy Bear Common 
2031 Shelburne Road 
Shelburne, Vermont 


1-800-829-BEAR 
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A Cooperative 
Craft Gallery 
Featuring Vemont’s 
Finest Craftspeople. 

89 Main Street, City Center 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
802-229-9492 
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CRAFTPRODUCERS PRESENTS 

THE 10TH ANNUAL 

STOWE 

FOLIAGE 

CRAFT FAIR 

TOPNOTCH FIELD 
RT 108, STOWE VT 




COLLECTABLE 



HONEST WORK 


Entertainment 
Good Food 
Rain or Shine 
Adult Admission $4 
phone: 802-253-7321 
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The 

Adirondack 
Sweater Dress 

Hand-Knit in 


European Design Collection 
Handmade by 
Adirondack Knitters 


Catalogue upon reąuest 
(518) 499-2689 

r oT write The Gunta Collection 
P.O Box 35 Clemons, NY 12819 
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Arts & Crafts Marketplace 


Celebrate 
The Year of 



American 

Craft 1993 



Solid wood fumiture madę in Vermont by local craftsmen—an investment in 
quality that will last for generations. 


"We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
10 Conant Square, Brandon, VT 05733 
802-247-0117 Mon-Sat 10-5 
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TOUR MILL 
Monday - Friday 
8AM - 3PM 
RETAIL STORĘ 
7 DAYS A WEEK 
9AM - 5PM 


The 

Bowl Mili 

Route 100 
Granville Vermont 
1-800-828-1005 
in VT 1-802-767-4711 


Producing Vermont 
Hardwood Bowls 
Since 1857 
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Over 100 Crafts and 
Antigues Booths 


At Kennedy 
Brothers 


The Factory Marketplace is your center for 
Vermont Crafts. Everything from Jewelry to 
Monogramming, Wrought Iron to the Kennedy 
Bros. Woodenware Outlet, Vt. Marble to Mapie 
Syrup, plus an entire floor of Antiques. A Ben & 
Jerry's Scoop Shop and the Owl's Basket Deli 
are here for delightful snacks. Free Parking, 
Sparkling Rest Rooms & Childrens Play Area. 

Open daily 9a.m. - 6p.m. 


(802)877-2975 Rl 22A (Just offRl 7) Vergennes, VT 05491 
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Madę By Charles Dewey 


ANTIQUE 

FUR1NITURE 

REPRODUCTION 

RESTORATION 

CHARLES DEWEY 
RR1, BOX 3165 
MONUMENT AVENUE 

bennington, vt 05201 

802-442-3810 
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-|i Stone Soldier Pottery 



Fine Stoneware Pottery by Robert Burnell 

Includes: DinnerSels . Bowls,Casseroles. Steamers, Decorame Pieces 
Summer/Fall Shows of Painting & Sculpture 
Gallery and Studio Storę 
10-5 Daily 12-5 Sunday MC/VISA 
Mili Hill P.O. Box 286 Jacksonville, VT 05342 
802-368-7077 

Free Catalogue _ Studio Seconds Available 
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Still Grazing After Ali These Years! 



*44.95 

Charge by phone or send check with order. 
Please add 13 00 postage & handling. 

VT residents add 4% sales tax. 

1-800-686-5977 

Dun & Bradstrcet 626-00-428 


Actually, sińce 1988, Ms. Moo has seen 
much of the U.S. and even some parts of 
Europę. That’s because she’s madę with 
care, from a molded, copolymer plastic, 
U.S. Postmaster approved mailbox. She’s 
quite weather proof, and she’s fun too! 
Your satisfaction is guaran teed... and 
that’s no buli! 

Horse & American Flag editions also, ask 
for a photo. 

Farm Country Enterprises 

P.O. Box 633 

Bennington, Yermont 05201 
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Vermont Crafts Guide 

Yermont enjous fnational reputation for beautiful 
countryside alpeskilled, inventive craftspeople. Ex- 
'^ferejoth this season with the help of the Vermont 
Crafts Guide, a 52-page booklet that directs visitors 
'V' ; to śtudi^Balleries, shops and fairs where crafts- 
people and their work can be found. 

Send $f to: Vermont Crafts Council, 

P.0?%ox 938, Montpelier, VT 05602 

Circle Reader Service Number 247 
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Arts & Crafts Marketplace 


Celebrate 
The Year of 



American 

Craft 1993 



FOLDING ADIRONDACK CHAIRS 
LOVESEAT AND TETE-A-TETE 

Five separate styles of chairs, including folding love seats and tete-a- 
tetes. Available in pine, cherry, red cedar and white cedar, 
depending on style. Largest selection available. Assembled with 
weather-resistant bolts and screws. Instructions and hardware 
included. Shipped K.D. 

Chairs from $40 (plus $11 shipping) • Loveseats from $60 (plus $15 
shipping) • Tete-a-tetes from $80 (plus $20 shipping) • NYS residents 
add 7% • Rocking Chairs also available. 

JERRY’S WOOD SHOP 

Box 116, Route 30 • Speculator, NY 12164 
(518) 548-5041 

Mastercard/VISA Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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❖ Fine Shaker Furniture ❖ 

cali for catalog, $5 refundable, or free brochure 

8 0 0 - 7 2 2 - 5 0 3 6 


Lower Shaker Village 
Enfield,NH 03748 
603-632-5385 


8 5 open 7 days a week 


28 East Putnam Ave 
Greenwich,CT 06830 
203-869-5310 
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“Through the years,few periodicals in the 
public or prirate sector have established and 
maintained such a consistent level of distinction. 
Vermont Life remains a standard by which excel- 
lence is determined.” 

John D. Ashcroft 

Governor of Missouri and Chairman , 

National Gouemors ’ Association 


\FrmontLife 

Ready to help your business now! 



MORĘ EFFICIENT — Your ad is read again and again all year long. 

MORĘ QUALIFIED — 100% paid circulation guarantees, 100% 

reader interest. 

MORĘ REACH — 603,000 avid Vermont consumers and visitors. 

MORĘ QUALITY — America’s premier regional magazine — winner of 

21 national magazine awards 1990-1993. 

MORĘ POWERFUL — For 47 years the single top source of informa- 

tion about Vermont for consumers who drive 
Vermont’s economy. 


To see how we can help you with your marketing needs, please contact your local Vermont Life 
representative at the offices listed below. 

Central and Northern Vermont: 
Gerianne Smart 

PO Box 43, Rte. 7 at, Horsford Gardens 
Charlotte, VT 05445-0043 

Tel. 802-425-2283 

Southern Vermont: 
Katherine Myers 

PO Box 523 

Williamstown, MA 01267 

Tel. 413-458-5561 

National Sales: 

Jo’el Kramer 

PO Box 97 

Jay, NY 12941 

Tel. 518-946-2191, Fax 518-946-7461 


Space reserrations 
arailable through Sep- 
tember 15th for the 
Winter Issue, on sale 
Norember 15th. 
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Vermont’s Best Biking 

Smali Hills, Big Views Make Grand Isle 
A Bikers Paradise 


By JULES OLDER 
Photographed by Effin Older 


T he best place to bicycle in Ver- 
mont, a State renowned for 
superlative cycling, may well 
be a part of the State that is 
unknown and untried by 
most cyclists. 

If that sounds unlilcely, 
consider this: in this place, 
the hills are gentle,- the roads 
uncrowded; the inns inti- 
mate; the beaches — yes, 
beaches — covered with 
sand, not tourists. And best 
of all, this secret cycling 
scene is in the middle of Lalce 
Champlain. 

The Champlain Islands are 
heavenly bicycling country. 

South Hero, Grand Isle, 

North Hero, Isle la Motte and 
the Alburg peninsula offer a 
cycling adventure that is not 
only off the beaten tracie but 
rich in diversity. In the 
course of a day's pedaling, the island 
cyclist passes apple orchards red with 
ripening fruit; farmstands that sell pro- 
duce raised 50 yards, not 500 miles, 
away ; Holsteins, Jerseys and, occasion- 
ally, long-haired Scotch Highland 
cows grazing in the summer sun. 

But there's morę here than the bu- 
colic. You ride along miles of varied 


shoreline, past weathered raił fences, 
through heavily wooded island parlcs, 
and past a religious shrine that draws 
yisitors from all over North America. 


Because distances are short and moun- 
tains non-existent, you can bilce from 
one attraction to another in the course 
of a day. 

In the Champlain Islands, you're cy¬ 
cling through history. This peaceable 
kingdom once rang with the din of bat- 
tles between Iroąuois and Algonąuin, 
French and British, colonist and red- 


coat. Samuel de Champlain, Benedict 
Arnold and Ethan Allen sailed these 
waters along with countless warriors, 
soldiers and priests whose names are 
lost to time. 

But to enjoy today's tran- 
ąuility, you need to lcnow 
what to avoid. Here it is: 
avoid routes 2 and 78. Route 
2 , which skewers the islands 
like a shish lcebab, is a nar- 
row-shouldered road on 
which cars tend to go too 
fast. Route 78 carries 18- 
wheelers across Alburg on 
their way between New 
York and mainland Ver- 
mont. 

With those two excep- 
tions, island roads are madę 
for cycling. Most are either 
hill-free or occasionally 
punctuated by a rise that's 
steep enough to make you 
feel virtuous, and short enough to lceep 
you smiling. They are either paved or 
well-maintained gravel. Some are nar- 
row and tree-shaded; others open to 
sky and lalce. 

As you cruise along in high gear, 
you're rarely far from a lakę view with 
a mountainous backdrop. To the east 
are Vermont's Green Mountains; to 



Cyclists roli past the North Hero Honse, North Hero. 
Opposite page: Porch rocking chairs, North Hero 
House; biker on dock. Isle La Motte. 
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‘Tour 
CAlmncu^ 
Inn d 


Lunches, Dinners, Family Reunions, 
Weddings, Elegant Lodging 

(802) 447-3500 

21 West Road, Old Bennington 
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BENNINGTON 

Gateway to Vermont 

Enjoy a wide assortment of cultural and recreational activities. Yisit downtown 
Bennington for shopping and dining, Old Bennington with Georgian and Federal 
architecture dating from 1761 to 1830 and the 306 foot Bennington Battle 
Monument, as well as other fine attractions. 

For morę information contact: Bennington Chamber of Commerce 
Yeterans Memoriał Drive, Bennington, Yermont 05201 • (802) 447-3311 


< *Pea'Pod 



Offermg a oLeLigktiul 
CollŁCtiOM of Country <4 
ti-ad.it iorval dtcor gifts 
and. accessorucs 

clocXs fraktur 

p»ttery prmts 
fol k.art tikuart 
afgkans CAndlCS 

guiltj basfccts 

dricd flowtrs 


1iS J»Tla.in Sc, Bennington, Vt OSLOI 
0O?.- 4^7 3481 
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hawkins house 


The works of over 400 craftspeople 

jewelry • pottery art 

on premises 

custom jewelry workshop 

open 7 days 802-447-0488 

262 north st. bennington, vt. 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

($2$) ooo 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
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Camelot Village 

ANTIQUES • CRAFTS • GIFTS • RESTAURANT 

Homemade Fudge • Candles • Flowers • Afghans • 300 
Variedes • Wines • Vt Foods • Handcrafted Animals • 
Linens • Cats Meow Village • Antiques from over 100 
Dealers • Greenhouse Restaurant • Craft Center with 
over 100 Juried Crafters • For a Free Catalog of Vt 
Foods and Gifts Phone 1-800-\T-FOODS 

Rte. 9 (60 West Rd), Bennington, VT 05201 
802447-0039 
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Southern 
Vermont 
Orchards 

Country bakę shop, A PP le Bam 
homegrown apples, ^ Cidermill 
cider donuts, homemade pies, tarts, cook- 
ies, VT specialty foods, custom gift bas- 
kets. Shipping available. 1 mile south of 
Bennington on Rt. 7. (802) 447-7780 
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Hemmings Motor News 

“the bibie " of the old car hobby 

Visitors are always welcome 
at Hemmings! 

Be surę to visit our headąuarters on Route 9, three 
miles west of downtown Bennington, (open 9-5. Monday- 
Friday) or the Hemmings Sunoco Filling Station at 216 
West Main. across from the Paradise Motel (open 7am- 
lOpm, Monday-Saturday; 7am-9pm Sunday). Finest fuli 
service. Vermont Products Gift Shop. Snacks, Beverages. 
Car Books, and Interesting Vehicles on display. 

You’11 find a large selection of books, magazines, 
truck banks, clothing and gifts at each location. 


For information on the whole 
linę of Hemmings Products, 
write to: 

Hemmings Motor News 
PO. Box 100 
Bennin^onWer™ 



RAMADA INN 

Vermont 

Route 7 and Kocher Drive 

Ali newly remodeled rooms • Indoor 
Heated Pool/Jacuzzi • Under 18 Stays 
Free w/ Parent • Outdoor Tennis Court 
• Weekend Entertainment • Breakfast &c 
Dinner Daily • Exercise Room with 
Sauna • Special Rates 

( 802 ) 442-8145 
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Harwood Hill - Historie Route 7A. 
Bennington, Vermont 802-4-42-8301 
Sunday - Thursday 5 to 9. 
Friday <& Saturday 5 to 10 
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the west, New York's Adirondacks. 
On the inland side of the road, you'11 
pass old homes built from local stone, 
tidy trailer parks, fields of tali corn and 
the occasional inn. 

The Champlain Islands have a 
caught-in-time feel. Residents still 
wave to cyclists. Volunteers still paint 
public buildings. People talk about the 
weather before getting down to busi¬ 
ness. 

The islands also have a caught-in- 
time look. Those stone buildings datę 
bacie to the early 1800s. Rows of 
tourist cabins are unchanged sińce the 
1930s, and many of the inns and mo- 
tels look right out of 1956. They're 
plain, functional and very, very famil- 
iar. 

What sets Champlain Islands inns 
apart is their view. On Isle la Motte, 
for example, Terry Lodge faces the 
sunset over New York, and Ruthcliffe 
Lodge catches the sun rising over Mt. 
Mansfield. At Ruthcliffe, you can dine 
on a deck scant yards from the water. 
If you do, don't miss the Shrimp 
Marco, a garlic-drenched dish of 
owner-chef Mark Infante's own cre- 
ation. 

Alburg's inns are considerably older. 
Both Ye Olde Graystone Bed & Break- 
fast and the Thomas Mott Homestead 
were built well before the Civil War. 
Graystone has been gutted and refitted 
while Thomas Mott's owner, Patrick 
Shallert, is slowly peeling back the 
years to the original building. His 
breakfasts, particularly his cream- 
cheese-filled French Toast, are a decid- 
edly decadent way to begin the day. 
But, of course, cyclists need big break¬ 
fasts. 

North Hero's best-known hostelries 
are Shore Acres, known for its acres of 
lawn and sunrise views, and the vener- 
able North Hero House, right on the 
water. 

In South Hero, the Sand Bar Motor 
Inn has its own beach and marina and 
serves breakfast and dinner. 

The most unusual island inn is 
Auberge Alburg. Run by a socially 
committed anthropologist-political 
scientist couple, the Auberge is the 
only inn in the islands, in the State, 
and maybe in the country, where you 
can sit down to breakfast with Somali 
refugees — some of whom speak five 
languages. 


For a morę typical island breakfast, 
try Birdland in North Hero and Kay's 
in Alburg. Then head for Alburg's 
West Shore Road for a sample of 
Joannę James's handmade Shoreline 
Chocolates. 

Those who prefer outdoor cooking 
will probably want to camp in one of 
the wooded State parks. Both North 
Hero and Grand Isle State Parks have 
abundant tent sites and lean-tos. 
Knight Island has just a few sites and 
is accessible only by boat; register 
through Burton Island State Park. The 
best beaches on the islands are at Sand- 
bar and Knight Point State Parks, both 
day-use areas only. 

Between meals, enjoy the sights. 
Some, you need a native to point out. 
Isle la Motte, for example, has hidden 
ąuarries that have yielded the best 
black marble in the country. Less than 
a mile from the ąuarries is the 
Chazyan Reef, one of the oldest fossil 
coral reefs in the world. You won't 
find either without asking directions. 
(The reef, which sits in the middle of a 
cow pasture, is absolutely fascinating 
to geologists and excruciatingly boring 
to kids. Geologically inclined parents 
face a difficult decision.) 

On Grand Isle is the Hyde Log 
Cabin, built around 1783 and consid- 
ered one of the oldest log cabins in the 
nation. It, too, is easy to miss, as is the 
Lady Chapel, a tiny and rustic cedar 
log Episcopal chapel in a stand of pines. 

You can't miss St. Anne's Shrine on 
Isle la Motte. The newly gilded 14-foot 
statuę of the Virgin Mary glows like a 
beacon to the shrine's many pilgrims. 
She is surrounded by the accouter- 
ments that make St. Anne's a real peo- 
ple's shrine — cafeteria, RV hook-ups, 
pienie grove, public beach, souvenir 
shop, soft ice cream stand — it's little 
wonder that the shrine is Isle la 
Motte's biggest tourist attraction by 
far. 

Even harder to miss are the perfor- 
mances of a North American branch of 
the Royal Lipizzan Stallions of Aus¬ 
tria. The Royal Lipizzans have madę 
North Hero their summer home. A 
troupe of beautiful and beautifully 
trained white horses, the stallions leap 
high in the air at the commands of 
their trainers. 

A new attraction on Grand Isle is 
the Ed Weed Fish Culture Station, 
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There’s no fali color like Vermont fali color. 
From the green of the meadows to the blazing, almost 
unbelievably red maples. Visit Vermont this 
autumn. Nothing efge comes closei - 


Yermont 


Write for morę information 

State of Vermont, Desk 413 
Montpelier, Yermont 05602 


1 - 800 -YERMONT 
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from whose hatchery tanlcs Vermont's 
streams, rivers and lalces are stocked 
with trout and salmon. Lilce all the 
other sights, the station is easily acces- 
sible by bilce. 

One last thing. In most of Vermont, 
you must decide in advance if your 
journey reąuires a touring bike or a 
mountain bike. In the Champlain Is- 
lands, either will suffice — as will 
your old three-speed Schwinn that's 
still sitting in your mother's attic, pa- 
tiently awaiting your command. 


fules Older writes and rides out of the Or- 
leans County town of Albany. 


Island Information 

Lalce Champlain Islands 
Chamber of Commerce 
P.O. Box 213 

North Hero, VT 05474-0213 
tel. 372-5683 

Champlain Islands Cycling (Old 
Quarry Road, Isle la Motte, VT 
05463; tel. 928-3202) will send you 
cycling maps of the islands in your 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

For information on bicycle touring in 
Vermont, contact the Vermont 
Travel and Tourism Department, 
134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 
05602; tel. 828-3236. 

Island Inns 

Aqua Vista Cabins 
Jane and Win Way 
P.O. Box 72 
North Hero, VT 05474 
tel. 372-6628 

Auberge Alburg 
Charles Stastny & Gabrielle 
Tyrnauer 
RD 1, Box 3 
Alburg, VT 05440 
tel. 796-3169 

North Hero House 
Ann Marie & John Sherlock 
Route 2 

North Hero, VT 05474 
tel. 372-8237 

Paradise Bay B&B 
Rhonda Colvard and Scott Light 
50 Light House Road 
South Hero, VT 05486 
tel. 372-5393 



Corning to the North Country for the spectacular fali foliage? II hy not stay 
at the Gideon Putnam llotel in the heart of the Sarn toga Spa State Park. 
Here,you can enjoy tennis or a round of golf Siak into a minerał bath at the 
Rooserelt Bath orjust stroi/ throngh the Bark and enjoy the splendid colors 
and reła.ring atmosphere. 

Inquire ahout Gideon Getaway Paekages 
& Weekday Bed & Breakfast Specials! 


c77ie <Ss&esice ofeiaratoya 


GIDEON-PUTNAM 


HOTEL AND CONFERENCE CENTER 


Iii Che Saratoga Spa State Park. Cali 1-800-732-1560 
Saratoga Springs, New York 
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Discover an exciting collection of unique local merchants and 
familiar national specialty shops, over 130 of them throughout the 
Church Street Marketplace and in Burlington Square Mail. Com- 
bined, it’s Vermont’s largest shopping center! Dinę in restaurants 
and outdoor cafes tempting you with cuisine from around the world. 
Each year events, festivals, and popular entertainment make down- 
town Burlington a non-stop, fun filled attraction, and all within steps 
of Burlington’s Waterfront, movie theaters, performing arts, excellent 
lodging accommodations, and the International Airport. 



BURLINGTON SQUARE 


Cłiurcłi Street^ 
Marketplace* 


(802)658-2545 


(802)863-1648 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 



r ^01d 
Tavem 

AT GRAFTON, VERMONT 

Since 1801, The Old 
Tavern at Grafton has 
offered timeless and tra- 
ditional New England hospitality. Enjoy exquisite cuisine among 
Chippendale and Queen Annę furnishings and experience history 
in our individually appointed accommodations. At rates designed 
to meet your budget, The Old Tavern at Grafton promises you a 
peaceful stay and peace of mind. 

For morę Information and reseruations , 

Cali tollfree 1-800-843-ISO 1 or 802-843-2231 
Grafton , Yermont 05146 
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z GRAFTON, YERMONT . STR ATTON MOUNTAIN 


Fine Art by Vermont Artists 

Since 1975 


GALLERY NORTH STAR 


BOX 2 

Townshend Road 
Grafton, VT 05146 
802-843-2465 


BOX 695 

Village Square at Stratton 
Stratton Mountain, VT 05155 
802-297-9844 


m XNOIMH3A NlYTNnOlM NOXXVHXS • 1NOIMH3A 
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CCassic ‘Jrench Cuisine in 
an intimate ńverside setting 

Jor ‘Rjseruations (802)362-1779 
ToU Qate %oad 
Manchester Center, Vermont 
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YERMONT 




See it on a mountain bike. 
Inn to Inn and Day Tours. 
Tandem and front suspension 
bikes available. Fully supported. 
For a brochure cali or write: 
Vermont Mountain Velo 
f \ Mountain Bike Tours 
R R 1 Box 12 
Manchester Ctr, VT 

A 802.362.1326 


\ A 
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Ruthcliffe Lodge & Restaurant 
Kathy and Mark Infante 
Old Quarry Road 
Isle la Motte, VT 05463 
tel. 928-3200 

Sand Bar Motor Inn 
Cliff and Poe Sheard 
Route 2 

South Hero, VT 05486 
tel. 372-6911 

Shore Acres Inn & Restaurant 
Susan and Milce Tranby 
Route 2 

North Hero, VT 05474 
tel. 372-8722 

Terry Lodge 

Cherie and Matt Bean 
West Shore Road 
Isle la Motte, VT 05463 
tel. 928-3264 

Thomas Mott Homestead B&B 
Patrick Schallert 
RFD 2, Box 149B 
Blue Rock Road 
Alburg, VT 05440 
tel. 796-3736 

Ye Olde Graystone B&JB 
Route 2 

South Alburg, VT 05440 
tel. 796-3911 


Madę in Vermont 

Not only is Vermont spiritual home 
to cycling tours, it's actual home to at 
least three manufacturers of cycling 
products. 

In Shelburne, Barrecrafters makes 
bicycle racks that don't reąuire wheel 
removal. Barrecrafters is also one of 
America's largest manufacturers of ski 
racks. There is no factory outlet. 

On Stowe's Mountain Road, Stowe 
Mountain Sports makes the Green 
Mountain Rider, a linę of state-of-the- 
art touring, mountain and hybrid 
bikes. 

And on the Main Street of Newport, 
Louis Garneau employs 10 stitchers 
who sew together some of the world's 
hottest biking clothes. 

Barrecrafters racks are sold at sport- 
ing goods shops everywhere ; both 
Green Mountain Riders and Louis 
Garneau clothing are carried at bike 
Stores and can be purchased from the 
manufacturer. c ^ > 
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Country Inns and B&B< 


The Inn at the Rotmd Barn Farm 

(jLASSY AND RoMANTIC BEST DESCRIBES THIS UNIQUE PROPERTY 


New York Times Travel Section 


Dream-like guest rooms 
Quiet Country Setting 
Fireplaces 
J 



Easi Warren Road. Waitsfield 8c2-4()()~2276 
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LITTLE COLFAX 


A RETREATFORALL SEASONS 

Hike or ski around our scenie trails, exercise in 
our fitness center, soak in the spa, shop nearby 
antique and outlet Stores or just relax by a fire. 
Charming elegance for the discriminating 
traveler. Breathtaking views of the Berkshires 
and the Green Mountains. 

Unwind in Grandma Moses country 
Cambridge, NY 





A 600 acrc country estate 
1-800-788-2103 
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The Newhnrt show madę us 
famous. But it’s the way we 
welcome our guests that 
you will always remember. 
Cordial pub, cozy rooms 
and fine country farę. 


WAYBURY INN 

Route 125, E. Middlebury, VT 05740 1-800-348-1810 • 802-388-4015 
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BARROWS 

HOUSE 

Inn &r Restaurant 
Dorset, VT 05251 

802-867-4455 

800-639-1620 

Jim & Linda McGinnis, 
ł Innkccpcrs 


THERE ARE OTHER CHOICES 
BUT THERE IS NO COMPAR1SON 

Located only minutes from Manchester, 
the Barrows House offers warmth, 
friendliness and simplicity eombined with 
an old-fashioned country elegance. 

Enjoy comfortable lodging in our 1804 
inain inn and seven surrounding historie 
buildings along with gourmet dining in our 
greenhouse or cozy tavern. Outdoor heated 
pool, tennis courts. Great for families. 
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The Inn at the 

BRASS LANTERN 

‘An intimate B&B Inn, in the 
heart of Sto we country” 

AWARD WINNING • NONSMOKING INN 
Fireplace Rooms 

1 - 800 - 729-2980 

Ifr Ski, Golf , Honeymoon Packages^ 

717 Mapie Street, Stawę, V I 05672 • 802 253-2229 ♦♦♦ " 
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Ali the Charm of a Vermont Country Inn, 
the Service of a Top Quality Hotel 
...and 100% Satisfaction Quaranteed! 



Whether your travel plans are for business or pleasure, 
you’ll love the value you get at the Hampton Inn! 

• Free Continental Breakfast 

• Indoor Pool /Jacuzzi / Fitness Center 

• Spacious rooms with spectacular mountain views 

• Fireplace lobby withsunken li\ingroom 

• Free local calls 

» Free HBO and ESPN ^ s 


O,: 


Free airporł shułłle 


,Sc °On( , 

^ne^aes 


Exit 16 on 1-89, Burlington/Colchester, VT (802) 655-6177 
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Lodging and dining in the casuaf elegance oj an old Victorian setting. 

Jine 'European and American cuisine. •Piano Entertainment 'Jri. &Sat. 

Indiińduaffy decorated ‘iHctorian rooms. ‘Breakfast inefuded. 

* !■“' t jtf&h 

, - l»r' 'i >1 " 

uf < fu. ł fon.s' f/iioef* , ‘l 



Lunch 11:30 - 2:00 
Dinner Sun. - Thurs. 5:00 • 9:00 
Fri. & Sat. 5:00 -10:00 
Sunday Brunch 11:30 - 2:00 


nn; 


Saxtons River, Yermont 802-869-2110 exit 5 off 1-91 • 5 miles west on"rte 121 
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rfc NORWICH INN EST. 1797 


Are a Codę 802 

649 -II 43 



Award-winning 
food & lodging. 
Packages aoailable. 


AT THE HEART OF THE VILLAGE OF NORWICH, VERMONT 
ONE MILE FROM DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
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The Barberry House 

Bed & Breakfast 

Lovely Colon ial 
home and magnificent 
gardens. Spacious 
fireplaced common 
rooms — ideał for mini- 
reunions and weddings. 

3 miles to historie 
Windsor, Yermont. 



70 Saint Gaudens Ru 


bmish.NH03745 • (603)675 2802 
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Froni Shattuck Hill in Derby, the hills and water 
of Lakę Memphrentagog country stretch out 
toward Quebec. Right, St. Mary's Church dominates 
the hill above the city of Newport. 

















South of the 
B order, 

Up Canada Way 


The Lakę Memphremagog Region 
Is a Vermont-Quebec Crossroads, 
Proud to Be a Place Apart 


By Joyce Rogers Wolkomir 
Photographed by KlNDRA Clineff 


C anada's far south meets Vermont's far north on Lakę 
Memphremagog, and on the hill farms and in the smali 
towns surrounding the big lakę, clocks seem to keep an- 
other century's time. 

"I used to scuba dive in Lakę Memphremagog in the 1960s," says 
Newport native John Mahoney. 'Td bring up huge old logs and sell 
them to the mills — just the few outer inches were waterlogged. 
The rest was sound." 

Mahoney was dealing in the remnants of log booms that filled 
Newport Bay in the mid to late 1800s, when loggers were cutting 
the ancient forests surrounding Lakę Memphremagog. It was one of 
the last original stands in the East, and lumbering fueled the region's 
heyday. Lumbermen floated the giant logs down the lakę and cor- 
ralled them in booms for processing at Newport's mills. 

Those old-growth forests are long gone, but the Lakę Memphremagog region seems 
to linger in an earlier, ąuieter era. Development is still muted in this northernmost 
part of the State, unemployment is around 12 percent, and Holsteins still graze on the 
mountainside meadows. Newport, the region's ąuiet hub, huddles between the big 
gray Catholic church on the hill and the blue lakę, stretching north into Canada. In 
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the hills beyond the city, white-clap- 
board hamlets send up smoke from 
their chimneys. On the mailboxes, 
many of the names are French. 

"I have a real Lalce Memphremagog 
identity/ / says Mahoney. His great- 
great-great-great grandparents, Joseph 
Worth and Susan Taplin, came up 
from Vermont in 1798 and became 
two of the first settlers in Stanstead, 
Quebec, just east of the lalce. Later his 
great-great grandfather "recrossed the 
ditch," as Mahoney puts it, and re- 
turned to Vermont. 

"Nobody even really lcnew where 
the border was in those days," he says. 
In 1972 Mahoney crossed the ditch 
himself, moving from Vermont to 
Stanstead. In woodlands among farms, 
he built a log cabin with his wife, Jane. 
She, too, is binational — her ancestors 
settled in Quebec in the 1600s, but she 
grew up in Newport, learning French 
before she learned English. 

"When I was growing up, 40 percent 
of the people in Newport were French 
and a lot of French was spoken in 
town," says Mahoney, a photographer 
who runs a publishing business from 
his house and writes a column for The 
Stanstead Journal. Now, he says, Or- 
leans County lives on the Canadian 
dollars of Quebec shoppers, drawn by 
Vermont's cheaper prices. 

That Crossing and recrossing of the 
border typifies the Memphremagog re¬ 
gion. For it is one of the lalce area's pe- 
culiarities that cultures — Vermont, 
English-spealcing Canada, and French 
Quebec — blend here. 

Lakę Memphremagog is 30 miles 
long and framed by rolling hills. Six 
miles of its length lie in Vermont, the 
rest in Quebec. The town of Magog, 
Quebec, clusters at the lake's northern 
tip; Newport, with 5,000 residents, lies 
at the Southern end, along with the 
shallow, three-mile-long South Bay. 
Summers, a Magog tour boat chugs up 
the lalce, and Newport hosts the an- 
nual Aąuafest, featuring an eight-hour 
swimming marathon from Newport to 
Magog., 


long ago here, even the earliest yester- 
days. 

General John Stark, hero of the Bat- 
tle of Bennington, was the lake's first 
recorded white visitor: Indians brought 
him through the region as a captive in 
1752. After his release, he published a 
map of the area. Rogers' Rangers failed 
to capture Quebec City in 1758 and 
scurried back down the lakę. But it 
was not until the 1790s that settlers 
trickled in. 

Logging once was the chief industry 
along the lake's shores. Mills turned 
out wooden products, and the railroads 
carried them off. "The heart of New¬ 
port used to be the railroads," says Ma¬ 
honey. "You had the mili and the rail¬ 
roads — my family were all railroad 
people." 

The railroads turned Newport into a 
tourist mecca in the late 1800s. One 
hotel, the Memphremagog House, had 
rooms for 500 guests. Smaclc on the 
lalce, it had a dock where guests 
boarded the steamer "Mountain Maid" 
for tours. The lakę was an attraction, 
but what really brought thousands of 
curious visitors to Newport was a pe- 
culiar incident during the Civil War. 

In October 1864, a Newport jeweler 
received a telegram: Confederate sol- 
diers had raided St. Albans! And now, 
they were headed for Newport! "In 20 
minutes," noted one Citizen, "the 
town was wild." Excited burghers 
nominated themselves generals and 
organized a cavalry and an infantry 
battalion, which paraded up and down 
the streets. They sent urgent dis- 
patches south, which brought Nor- 
wich University cadets speeding up by 
train. These formidable forces marched 
together to the Newport dock to meet 
the "Mountain Maid" — just in case 
the Rebels had talcen the scenie route. 

Actually, there were no Confeder- 
ates. On this particular trip the Moun¬ 
tain Maid did not even have passen- 
gers. One observer noted that the ar- 
riving boat's skipper, George W. Fogg, 
"stared at the imposing linę of mili- 
tary force in roaring astonishment." 


Georgeville , Quebec, on the east skore 
of the lakę , halfway between Newport 
and Magog, Quebec. Below, Newport's 
Memphremagog House in its steam- 
boat days. 


Three Vermont rivers — the Clyde, 
the Barton, and the Black — flow north 
into the lakę, and ultimately into the 
Atlantic via the St. Lawrence River. 
For native Americans, the lakę was 
part of a canoe route between Canada 
and Southern New England, and they 
gave it its name. Memphremagog 
means "beautiful waters." 

Now Interstate 91 arrows up the 
lalce's east side. Route 5, which links 
Newport to Derby Center and then 
goes on up to Derby Linę and Quebec, 
is blossoming with mini-marts and 
fast food emporiums. In Newport, a 
Grand Union-Aubuchon shopping cen¬ 
ter sits on the lalce shore, waves lap- 
ping at the back doors. The town tore 
up half-a-dozen railroad tracks to put 
in the mail. 

But while the 1990s have touched 
the far north of the Northeast King- 
dom, Newport's Main Street still loolcs 
lilce the 1950s. And the villages dot- 
ting the hills around the lakę remain 
ungentrified. Yesterday does not seem 
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Afterwards, the incident madę New¬ 
port wildly popular with tourists, espe- 
cially Southerners. Memphremagog 
House became one of the Northeast^ 
most popular resorts. In those days, 
Newport's main Street was lined with 
tali and imposing Victorian buildings, 
the streets crammed with horse car- 
riages. But the hotel, lilce most of the 
other Victorian edifices, is gone, 
burned in 1907. 

• 

Lalce Memphremagog remembers 
the past — literally, because the bot- 
tom is sprinkled with mementos of 
long ago comings and goings. And one 
man has madę a ąuest of retrieving 
those artifacts from the lalce's depths. 

"Cali me a walking encyclopedia of 
Lakę Memphremagog," says Jacąues 
Boisvert, a retired Magog insurance ex- 
ecutive. "Ask me anything and Fil tell 
you. And if I don't lcnow, HI invent 
it." 

Tali, tanned, and graying, Boisvert 
says he dives in the lakę every day, 
seven days a weelc, from early spring 
until the ice forms. He's found arti¬ 
facts of the Woodland Indians, most 
recently a pottery shard that govern- 
ment archaeologists estimated to be 
2,500 years old. He also has found bits 
of boats, including a propeller blade 
from the lalce's last steamer, the An- 
themis. And he has found morę than 
13,000 bottles, remnants of Prohibi- 
tion-era liąuor smugglers. 

"In one place near 
the border, I found 500 
bottles on the lake's 
bottom," says Boisvert. 

When he isn't un- 
derwater, Boisvert 
tallcs to historical so- 
cieties on both sides 
of the border and fer- 
rets out any informa- 
tion regarding his 
beloved lalce. He is 
founder, president — 
and sole member — of 
the Lalce Memphrem¬ 
agog Historical Soci- 
ety. 

"Jacąues has raised 
consciousness about 
the importance of the 
lake's history and of 
keeping it clean — 
single-handedly," says John Mahoney, 
adding that Boisvert carries his mes- 
sage to both sides of the border be¬ 
cause water ignores boundaries. 

For instance, lakę levels are con- 


trolled by the Dominion Textile Com¬ 
pany, in Magog, on Memphremagog^ 
northern shore. Rising and falling wa¬ 
ter erodes the lalce's banlcs as far away 
as Newport, on the Southern shore. It 
is an international concern. 

"There's a lot of cooperation across 
the border on water ąuality," says Ma¬ 
honey. 

People also cooperate on solving the 
lalce's greatest mystery: is there a mon¬ 
ster in its depths? (Story, this page.) 

Perhaps the greatest monster for 
some Memphremagogites is develop- 
ment. As they are everywhere in Ver- 
mont, farms are disappearing here. 
Some remain, lilce the one belonging 
to 74-year-old Lucille Poutre, who 
moved from Quebec to Irasburg with 
her parents and eight siblings in 1920 
when she was two years old. 

"Several French families were mov- 
ing down," she says. "My father had a 
friend who had a storę in Orleans, so 
he sold his farm in Quebec and bought 
a big farm here." 

They toolc the train 180 miles south 
to their new home. In Vermont, three 
morę children were born. Lucille 
learned English when she started 
school, where French was forbidden. 
But, at home, her mother declared 
English forbidden. 

She shows visitors a picture of her 
family's huge briclc home in the 1920s, 
surrounded by newly mown hay fields. 
"We were the Girouard family," she 
says proudly. And she 
and her family em- 
body the transplanted 
French-Canadian cul- 
ture that flourished 
in Vermont's Lalce 
Memphremagog re¬ 
gion. 

Lucille excelled in 
school and wanted to 
continue high school 
in Vermont. But her 
mother insisted she 
go to a convent 
school in Sherbroolce. 
Lucille had her suit- 
case paclced, ready to 
leave, but then re- 
fused to go. Her 
mother, eąually stub- 
born, gave her a 
choice: school in 
Sherbrooke or hard work the rest of 
her life. 

Lucille chose hard work. She millced 
cows on the farm for a year and then 
went to work in Orleans at the Bray 



Lucille Poutre , on the family 
farm in Irasburg. 



Dracontologists Jacyues Boisvert 
and Barbara Malloy, aboard 
Boisvert's boat, Memphre. 


On Patrol for 
Memphre 

S ince 1816, people have reported see- 
ing a huge beast in Lalce Mem¬ 
phremagog. The most fervent be- 
liever in Memphre, as the creature has 
recently been dubbed, is Barbara Malloy 
of Newport, who says she first saw it on 
an August evening in 1983. In 1986, she 
and diver and lakę historian Jacąues 
Boisvert founded the International Dra- 
contology Society of Lalce Memphrema¬ 
gog to collect Memphre sighting reports,- 
"dracontology" derives from the Latin 
words for the study of dragons. 

Boisvert and Malloy, the organiza- 
tion's sole members, say they have 
records on morę than 150 sightings over 
the past 177 years. The morę recent come 
with written descriptions and drawings. 

"Fve seen it morę than once," says 
Malloy. "I feel it's from the dinosaur 
age." 

Boisvert, who has never seen anything 
lilce a sea monster on the lalce, is a slcep- 
tic. "But my mind is open," he shrugs. 
Nevertheless, Newport and Magog, Que- 
bec, have accorded Memphre dual Cana- 
dian-American citizenship; the Vermont 
legislature has resolved to protect it. 

Barbara Malloy's description of her 
first loolc at the creature: "I saw the out- 
line of a horse head with a long neck and 
a long body behind it. The whole head 
and the neck were out of the water. It 
was moving so fast. It was undulating 
through the water. The neck had to be as 
high as a sailboat mast. You don't need 
binoculars ..." 

For information, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to the International 
Dracontology Society of Lakę Mem¬ 
phremagog, Stagecoach Drive, Newport, 
VT 05858. 
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Map by Armand Poulin 



If You Go 


Views of the Lakę: For a 
great view of Lakę Mem¬ 
phremagog, ask in Derby for 
directions to the top of 
Shattuck Hill. For a ąuicker 
look, simply drive up to St. 
Mary's Church, at the top of 
the hill in Newport. An- 
other great view is from 
Owl's Head, a smali but 
spectacular mountain just 
north of the Canadian bor- 
der in Mansonville, Quebec. 
For a mountaintop view, try 
the Jay Peak Tramway, 20 
miles west of Newport on 
Route 242; tel. 988-2611. 
The best on-the-water view 
of the lakę is from New¬ 
port^ East Side Restaurant 
(formerly The Landing) on 
Lakę Street, north of the 
center of town and the 
Causeway. 

History: The most striking 
museum in the region is the 
Old Stone House in Brown- 
ington, 10 miles south of 
Newport. Built as a board- 


ing school by early black 
settler Alexander Twilight, 
it is a fascinating repository 
of local artifacts. See also 
the Goodrich Library in 
Newport, Derby's Civil War 
monument, and Derby 
Line's Fiaskell Opera House 
and Library, which straddles 
the U.S.-Canadian border. 

Shopping: In downtown 
Newport, Trillium Soup has 
crafts by local artisans, 
Bogner Haus is an outlet for 
Bogner of America sports- 
wear, and Louis Gameau 
USA offers cycling goods 
and sportswear at factory 
outlet prices. Newport Fur- 
niture Parts (home of the 
Miracle Rocker), American 
Mapie Products, and Sel-Bar 
Weaving (placemats], all in 
Newport, have retail shops. 
New England Art Glass In- 
corporated in Derby Linę 
makes stained glass Win¬ 
dows used throughout the 
U.S., and has a showroom. 


The Albany Village Storę in 
East Albany is known far 
and wide for discounted 
clothing, open Fri., Sat., and 
Sun. only, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Dining: Newport's East Side 
Restaurant is a popular 
choice for dinner. For sim- 
pler farę, especially break- 
fasts, the Miss Newport 
Diner, between Newport 
and Derby Center on Route 
105, is pleasant and inex- 
pensive. The Village Pizza 
in Newport and 5-16 Pizza 
at the junction of routes 5 
and 16 in Barton are good. 
The Heermansmith Inn in 
Coventry is an outstanding 
smali inn with a solid repu- 
tation for fine dining. 

For morę information on 

the Lakę Memphremagog 
area, contact the Greater 
Newport Area Chamber of 
Commerce, The Causeway, 
Newport, VT 05855-1701; 
tel. 334-7782. 


Wood Fieel Company, now the Ethan 
Allen furniture company. Good at 
math, she became the payroll accoun- 
tant. But in 1941, she married and 
moved to the farm she still owns. Lu- 
cille and her late husband raised seven 
children on the farm, which she now 
runs with one of her sons and his fam- 
ily, who live there. "There were 12 
farms on the road," she says, surveying 
the spectacular view from her pasture. 
"Now minę is the only one left." 

She lives in a house in Irasburg, with 
photos of her seven children, 19 grand- 
children, and one great-grandchild 
pinned to the back of her kitchen door. 
Nonę has moved out of the Mem¬ 
phremagog area. Four of her seven 
children speak French and a couple of 
grandchildren have learned it in 
school. 

"Lucille is the epitome of the old- 
time Vermonter," says Mary Pauli, 
who lives in Newport and was a State 
legislator from 1985-89. "There's a real 
French-Canadian background in this 
area." 

Pauli epitomizes another strand in 
the region's social fabric, for she grew 
up on the border, in Derby Linę. 

Her hometown is so intertwined 
with Rock Island, Quebec, that just 
wandering the streets you can un- 
knowingly cross the border. The two 
towns, plus Stanstead, Quebec, are 
connected like beads on a string by a 
single main Street. In nearby Beebe 
Plain, the border runs down "Canusa" 
Street's center linę. Crossing the Street 
means you're Crossing the border. The- 
oretically, you should visit customs 
before visiting your neighbor. But in- 
ternational relations are a lot easier 
here than that. 

A sign by the Derby Linę Customs 
Station States that the good will be¬ 
tween Canada and the U.S. is demon- 
strated by the town's International Ro- 
tary Club, and by the Haskell Library 
and Opera House, "built astride the 
boundary linę." (See page 35.) 

"When I was a kid, my grandparents 
visited from Oklahoma, and their 
biggest thrill was to stand in the li¬ 
brary, straddling the border," says 
Mary Pauli. 

Folklore about the border area and 
Lalce Memphremagog abounds. Iras¬ 
burg novelist Howard Mosher has put 
much of it into his books. He and his 
wife moved here in 1964 aft er graduat- 
ing from Syracuse University. An avid 
outdoorsman, Mosher discovered the 
residents had a reservoir of stories 
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foyce Rogers Wolkomir lives in East Mont- 
pelier. She wrote “Vacationing Down on the 
Farm ” in the Summer 1992 Yermont Life. 


put to him by a lawyer 
standing inches away in the 
other, while the judge pon- 
dered the evidence from his 
"bench" at the circulation 
desk. 

In the upstairs opera 
house, where the acoustics 
are nearly perfect, the stage 
is in Canada. But most of 
the seats are in Vermont. In 
1977, the then-new conduc- 
tor of the Vermont Philhar- 
monic, Brian Webb, was to 
lead a concert in the opera 
house. He discovered that 
conducting was out of the 
ąuestion. A New Zealan- 
der, his immigration status 
was in dispute. "My case 
was under appeal, and if I 
went on stage, I couldn't 
get back," says Webb. 

The whole thing was a 
gigantic mistake madę 
when surveyors in the early 
1800s mistakenly placed 
the linę 30 miles to the 
south. The error was dis- 
covered around the tum of 
the century, and the border 
was moved to the correct 
spot, splitting the town and 
causing citizens to research 
their birthplaces to deter- 
mine their citizenship. For 
some it meant researching 
the exact room of a particu- 
lar building. 

Today, the library's 
American-Canadian board 
still puzzles over a budget 
that challenges the good or¬ 
der of things. 

Consider the library's 
fumace, purchased in the 
United States. The board 
had to pay duty on it, but 
only on the third of the fur- 
nace that sits in Canada. 

— Robert D. Chadbourne 


about smugglers, lumberjacks, 
and hardscrabble farmers. 

His first novel, Disappearances, 
was a combination folk tale and 
adventure story set in "Kingdom 
County" on the Canadian border. 

It starred "Quebec Bill" Bon- 
homme, who attempts to save 
the family farm by returning to 
the family's roots: whiskey smug- 
gling. Mosher has written several 
books sińce then, including A 
Stranger in the Kingdom, based 
on a racial incident that occurred 
in Irasburg, and Where the Rivers 
Flow North, which was madę into 
a full-length movie by Vermonter 
Jay Craven last fali [VL, Spring 1993]. 
Rip Torn stars as a resourceful, stub- 
born old logger ; Michael f. Fox has a 
cameo role. 

"My fiction is a reflection of this 
area and my characters are composites 
of real people," says Mosher. "People 
here have a sense of living in a special 
area — they take their identity from 
the area. They are very independent- 
minded." 

The independent-mindedness 
helped attract Sara and Harv Gregoire, 
who have spent the last three years 
building — mostly by themselves — a 
feudal castle on the outskirts of Iras¬ 
burg. The Gregoires were married in 
1988 in a castle in Germany, and their 
Vermont castle is modeled on a Ger¬ 
man hunting castle. 

A former teacher now retired from 
the military, Harv Gregoire discovered 
after he bought the land that he has 
relatives living across the border in 
Quebec. "My father was from Sher- 
brooke," he says. In a way, Harv is 
back home. 


The Lakę Memphremagog region is, 
as the saying goes, "away from it all." 
Yet, with its Holsteins, logging trucks, 
and dirt roads, it seems homey and 
comforting. Real farms, not souvenir 
shops for tourists, dot the hills. And 
the view of the lalce stretching north 
between mountains is world class. 

"People think we're lost up here," 
says John Mahoney, a proud native. 
"We don't feel lost at all." 

Howard Mosher picked the Mem¬ 
phremagog region to live in long ago. 
"My heart is here," he says. "Tve never 
considered living another place." 


The llaskcll Library 

Pnts Cooperation on (he Linę 


S omehow it manages 
to function 
smoothly but, 
frankly, one won- 
ders how: You enter this li¬ 
brary in one country and 
walking to the book stacks 
you step over a bold black 
linę on the floor and cross 
into another! 

The only thing stranger 
than the fact that the U.S.- 
Canadian border cuts right 
through the Haskell Free 
Library and Opera House in 
Derby Linę, Vermont, and 
Rock Island, Quebec, is 
that it was planned that 
way from the start. 

Martha Stewart Haskell 
and her son Horace (Cana- 
dians) gave the beautiful ed- 
ifice to both communities 
as a memoriał to their in- 
dustrialist husband and fa¬ 
ther, Carlos, a Vermonter. 
As the Haskells had hoped, 
it has served as an exercise 
in international coopera¬ 
tion ever sińce. 

The cornerstone was set 
in 1901, the building 
opened in 1904. All has 
functioned smoothly sińce, 
humming along on the en- 
dowment Mrs. Haskell set 
up, administered by a 
seven-member library 
board — four Americans 
and three Canadians. Natu- 
rally, the building is a Na¬ 
tional Historie Site in both 
countries. 

Derby Linę and Rock Is- 
land residents probably get 
along so well because 
they've had entire lifetimes 


to work out the odd 
arrangements. Some homes 
have bathrooms in which 
the linę separates tub and 
toilet. Residents' daily in¬ 
ternational phone calls are 
local dials. Both fire depart- 
ments respond to the same 
fires. 

The library's Staff of four 
are all Canadian, and the 
payroll is in Canadian cur- 
rency. Problems are surpris- 
ingly few. Before Canada 
opted for daylight-saving 
time, a patron could lose an 
hour walking from front 
door to circulation desk. 
The painted black linę on 
the highly polished oak 
floors was added in 1976 
when a smali fire in a 
washroom caused some 
damage, and insurance 
companies on both sides of 
the border were perplexed 
as to which should pay the 
claim. 

Few libraries respond to 
reąuests as unusual as the 
Haskell. The International 
Sąuare Dancers Association 
holds a get-together in 
August; participants 
can boast that when 
they swing their part- 
ners they swing them 
elear into the next 
country. The library 
has served as a court- 
house, too. In a major 
drug trial, a witness 
who faced arrest if he 
crossed the border 
was able to testify 
from a chair in one 
country to ąuestions 
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Vermont's Third 


C E N T U R Y 

T H 1 R D IN A 


S E R 1 E S 


FINDING A FUTURĘ 


By Susan Youngwood 

'i 



Ann Lawless and the 
town of Stannard's 
church; citizens 
organized to preserue 
the land around it. 
Left, aerial view 
of Waitsfield , looking 
north on Route 100, 
shows the classic, 
compact characteristics 
of Yermont villages. 


O n a warm July afternoon, 25 people met on a hilltop in Stan- 
nard. The group faced a challenge: what to do with 15 acres of 
open land surrounding the church in the center of the village. 
This part of Stannard, a tiny town of 150 residents, is hardly a 
village at all, rather it is the remains of one, a handful of buildings clus- 
tered where two dirt roads intersect deep in the heart of the Northeast 
Kingdom. There is no storę, no school, no post office, no sidewalk. 
There is the Town Hall on one side of the road and a church on the 
other, surrounded by a classic Vermont backdrop of rolling hills and 
forested mountains. 

The church was neglected and in disrepair until a group of town 
residents devoted a decade to restoring it. Then another problem 
cropped up. 

"The church didn't own the land it was sitting on, so it was vul- 
nerable," says Ann Lawless, a planning commissioner and founder 
of the town's historical society. 

Using a State planning grant, the town started rewriting its town 
plan. 

The land around the church was considered crucial. If it were 
subdivided, Lawless said, "We would lose the sense that this was a 
little village neighborhood." 

So on that July afternoon in 1991, townspeople discussed the fate 
of the land. They walked the property. "It was very moving," Law¬ 
less said. "We had people brainstorming. We came up with a very strong 
vision. We wanted to buy it — the town should own it. We didn't want 
houses all over it. We wanted to buy it before something awful and un- 
predictable happened." 

And although Stannard is one of Vermont's smallest and poorest 
towns, although the concept of rampant growth is foreign here, its few 
residents raised morę than $20,000 to buy the land for conservation. 

"What people want here is our ąuality of life preserved: peace and pri- 
vacy and naturę," said Lawless. "It seemed like purchasing a chunk of 
land in the center of town and keeping it for a natural use was a better 


Will Yermont 
Handle 
Growth 
Better Than 
Its Neighhors 
Have? 
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“For people lo be 
under the impression 
llml this will become 
another New Jersey 
is a jolce for me. ” 

Jim Campbell, 
Landowners United, 
Newport 


thing than having it chopped up. We 
want to keep those open spaces; those 
are the ones with the most visual im- 
pact." 

• 

Stannard took charge of its futurę. 

It developed a vision. It set forth a 
strategy to achieve that vision. It raised 
the money. And it achieved its goal. 

The challenge other Vermonters 
face in the 1990s is whether they can 
accomplish the same for their own 
communities. 

Although not everyone agrees, many 
Vermonters believe that the rapid 
growth that swept through parts of the 
State in the booming 1980s will re¬ 
sume. A nagging ąuestion looms dur- 
ing the current economic downturn: 
what is Vermont doing to prepare for 
its third century? 

When Vermonters visit places like 
Southern New Hampshire and subur- 
ban New Jersey, many shudder at the 
miles of strip development and vast 
housing tracts. Communities seem 
fragmented and overwhelmed by traf- 
fic and sprawling development. 
Growth has put a veneer of sameness 
on these places: the sense of commu- 
nity and individuality have faded. 

Can Vermont do better? 

Will Vermont look different? 

The fact that growth and develop- 
ment continue to be serious statewide 
issues was emphasized anew in June 
when the National Trust for Historie 
Preservation, in an unprecedented 
step, included the entire State of Ver- 
mont on its annual list of "America's 
11 Most Endangered Historie Places." 
That designation — triggered by pro- 
posals for large urban-style shopping 
malls in several Vermont communi¬ 
ties — madę news across the country. 

"The stake is: to what extent do we 
Vermonters try to shape the forces and 
direct or deflect the forces which are 
going to affect us, to move them in 
one direction or another?" wonders 
Darby Bradley, president of the Ver- 
mont Land Trust. "Or to what extent 
do we let the market do it?" 

Around the State, many communi¬ 
ties are working hard to shape the way 
they will look. Towns and regions are 
taking surveys, drawing maps, writing 
new laws. But consensus is difficult to 
reach. Saying you want a vision for the 
futurę is not the same thing as agree- 
ing on what that vision should be and 
how to implement it. 

"It's a constant struggle," says Eliza¬ 
beth Humstone, a private planning 


consultant in Burlington. "There is a 
lot of dedication and creativity in Ver- 
mont communities — the values that 
Vermonters hołd to be very strong; 
that may make us different." 

• 

Vermont history has been a roller 
coaster of growth and stagnation. In 
this century, the State lost population 
between 1910 and 1920 andin the 
1930s, and had very Iow growth rates 
in the 1940s and 1950s. But from 1960 
to 1980, the population grew by a 
whopping31 percent. 

Growth tapered off in the 1980s, but 
Chittenden, Franklin, Lamoille and 
Addison counties continued to have 
double digit inereases. And, because of 
a second-home boom, the growth in 
housing units in the 20 years before 
1990 was phenomenal: a 64 percent in- 
crease statewide, much of it in rural 
areas. 

Does Vermont face morę of the 
same? 

"I think that the pressure for growth 
will be enormous," says Peg Elmer, 
former director of land-use policy for 
the Vermont Natural Resources Coun- 
cil. "The morę successful we are in 
maintaining the beauty of Vermont, 
the greater the pressure will be." 

Elmer and others see Vermont be- 
coming morę attractive to urban 
refugees, retirees and people who are 
able to work out of their homes due to 
the Computer and telecommunica- 
tions revolutions. 

But others argue that the concern is 
misplaced: Vermont will not experi- 
ence excessive growth. Says Patty 
Donnelly, executive director of the 
Vermont Environmental Council, a 
group working to change Act 250, Ver- 
mont's land-use planning law: "What 
concerns me is that young people are 
moving away. We're not talking about 
importing lots of people, instead we're 
talking about losing people." 

Donnelly says that Vermont lacks 
the employment diversity to attract 
new residents. "I don't think it's rea- 
sonable to think we will turn into 
Southern New Hampshire," she said. 
"Just the fact that Vermont is isolated 
from a major metro area will prevent 
that kind of growth." 

Projections compiled by the Center 
for Rural Studies at the University of 
Vermont suggest that Vermont's popu¬ 
lation will continue to grow but at 
much reduced rates. Although Chit¬ 
tenden County may still have double 
digit inereases, growth in the rest of 
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the State will be sluggish, this model 
finds, and some areas in the Northeast 
Kingdom may lose population. 

"'Ali you have to do is get up in an 
airplane — most of Vermont is not de- 
veloped," says Burlington developer 
Gerald Milot. Jim Campbell of New¬ 
port, head of Landowners United, a 
grassroots organization opposed to 
statewide planning laws, agrees: "For 
people to be under the impression that 
this will become another New Jersey 
is a joke for me." 

• 

The sun dips behind Mt. Mansfield 
as Gar Anderson drives up Route 108, 
Stowe's Mountain Road. It's rush hour, 
Stowe-style — a long linę of cars is 
backed up at the blinking light where 
Route 100 meets Route 108. 

Anderson, executive vice president 
of the Vermont Association of Real- 
tors, former Stowe planning commis- 
sioner and a resident of the town for 
25 years, passes one smali shopping 
center after another — most built in 
the last decade. "We haven't passed a 
vacant lot yet," he says. "This is all 
built out." 

Once, there were 65 farms in Stowe,- 
now there are a handful. A tourist 
town with the double attraction of ski 
slopes and ąuaint village streets, Stowe 
has seen a profusion of development in 
the last decade. 

As Anderson drives toward the 
mountain, development thins. "Look 
around at all this space, it's open,- 
things are spread out," he says, gestur- 
ing toward the land. He pauses. "All 
this could be a solid strip of hotels and 
shops. It's just a matter of time." 

Twenty years ago, Stowe was one of 
the first towns in Vermont to imple- 
ment zoning. The zoning plan was 
structured so that development would 
occur along the access roads, and that's 
what happened. The town had, in ef- 
fect, legislated strip development. 

The significance of zoning becomes 
elear when Stowe is compared to an¬ 
other tourist magnet, Manchester. Vis- 
itors approaching Manchester and 
Stowe notice a difference — Manches¬ 
ter has limited commercial develop- 
ment along its access roads. Growth is 
concentrated in the center of town. 

"Of course, that concentrates all the 
impacts in one area," confesses Lee 
Krohn, planning director for the town c 
of Manchester, which certainly has its | 
share of growth headaches, especially * 
traffic congestion in the town center. *e 

Displeased with its pattern of devel- ~ 


opment, Stowe has begun to examine 
its options. A build-out study that pre- 
dicted the impact of development 
showed that when all the projects 
Stowe has already permitted are built, 
the number of homes will inerease 35 
percent. If the remaining land were 
subdivided under current zoning rules, 
the number of homes could morę than 
triple. 

"All we've discovered is that we've 
got an enormous problem on our 
hands," said Anderson. 

The ąuestions Stowe faces are typi- 
cal of those other Vermont towns con- 
front. Its first challenge is to change its 
zoning. 

"How do you take a błock of land 
zoned commercial and change it to 
open space?" wonders Anderson. The 
concept of transferable development 
rights is appealing — but will it worlc? 
Under this theory, the town would al- 
low one landowner — a hotel owner, 
for example, who wants to expand — 
to purchase density rights to do so 
from another landowner who owns 
property the town wants to keep open. 
Thus the hotel owner is able to de- 
velop, the owner of open land can be 
compensated for not being able to de- 
velop his or her own land, and devel- 


“ There is a lot of dediea- 
tion and creativity in 
Vermont communities — 
the raliies I ho I I ermonlers 
hoh! to be very strong; tlmt 
may make os different. 99 


Elizabeth Humstone, 
planning consultant, Burlington 



opment remains concentrated in an 
existing town center. 

Challenge number two is strength- 
ening Stowe's village center. 

"We're losing our hub because of the 
building up and down routes 100 and 
108," said Greg Federspiel, Stowe's 
planner. To strengthen the village cen¬ 
ter, yolunteers are surveying residents 
and writing a vision statement. 

"It's very hard to say to developers, 
This [project] doesn't suit us/ if we 
have no statement that says why this 
doesn't suit us," said Karen Dwight, 
who co-chairs the committee. Without 
such a vision, Dwight fears that the 
combination of deyelopers and State 
mandates will determine Stowe's fu¬ 
turę. "And then we would lose what 
people come here for, the scenie vistas 
that are pristine and not too much 
touched by human activity, the cozi- 
ness of the yillage." 

Challenge number three is dealing 
with traffic and parking problems. 
"We're under notice from the district 
environmental commission that we 
need to fix our traffic problems — or 
no morę deyelopment," Anderson 
said. The town has already created a 
shuttle bus system and is considering 
a new road that would reduce traffic 
downtown. At first, he said, lack of po- 
litical support for this bypass pre- 
vented it from becoming a reality; 
now, the town faces strong opposition 
from people who fear the new road 
will spur morę deyelopment. 

Challenge number four is preserying 
natural resources. 

The Stowe Land Trust, a yolunteer 
effort, was formed in 1987 for this pur- 
pose. It monitors 250 acres of farmland 
purchased by the town in 1989. The 
trust purchased another 100 acres of 
farmland in 1993. 

"We're seeing over and over again 
communities identifying important 
pieces of land and working to protect 
them," Gus Seelig of the Vermont 
Housing and Conservation Board said 
of the growing movement to create lo- 
cal land trusts. 

Will Stowe succeed? Beth Hum¬ 
stone believes communities can plan 
for the futurę if certain conditions are 
met. First, she said, planning only 
works if a community has "proactive 
and active citizens. Communities 
have to be constantly yigilant. That 
constituency is really vital if Vermont 
doesn't want to look like the rest of 
the country." 

Secondly, Humstone said, commu- 
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Julie Campoli 


The New 
Vermont Yillage 

J ulie Campoli has spent hours in 
what some might cali the perfect 
pastime: walking the streets of 
Vermont's classic yillages, am- 
bling by the white steepled churches, 
the gazebos on the green, the picket 
fences. 

But her travels have a very specific 
goal: Funded by a grant from the Na¬ 
tional Endowment for the Arts and the 
Vermont Community Foundation, 
Campoli, a Burlington landscape archi- 
tect, is trying to help communities 


recreate the traditional New England 
yillage. Put another way, she is trying 
to answer a ąuestion: Will Vermonters 
— who seem to crave 10 acres and a 
view — commit to living in a yillage 
setting? 

"People come to Vermont because 
they want to live in the country. Can 
you create space in town that can cre- 
ate that feeling of country?" she asks. 
If she and others with similar goals 


succeed, towns could grow around ex- 
isting centers and preserve some of the 
open space around them. 

Working with the towns of Stowe, 
Richmond, Randolph and Montpelier 
in collabora- 
tion with 
planner Eliz¬ 
abeth Hum- 
stone, archi- 
tect Rolf 
Kielman, 
and urban 
designer Pe¬ 
ter Owens, 
she has de- 
signed new, 
compact res- 
idential 
neighbor- 
hoods that 
she hopes 
Vermonters 
will find attractive. 

What makes a yillage a yillage? A 
yillage is compact, with no wasted 
space. Buildings are narrow, close, and 
near the Street, with smali yards. 

There are definite boundaries between 
yillages and surrounding open fields. 
They have a mix of uses: residential, 
commercial, retail, industrial, office. 

In Richmond, CampolFs plan would 
extend a yillage Street into a farm field 
that is for sale and zoned for 
development. Under the 
proposal, the town would 
encourage a dense residen¬ 
tial neighborhood on the 
edge of this open land, and 
then preserve the rest of the 
field — instead of dividing it 
into one-acre lots. Ali the 
new housing would be 
within a błock of the exist- 
ing yillage. 

For Stowe, she is design- 
ing a new Street paral- 
lel to Route 100 just 
south of the yillage 
that would add depth 
to the yillage center. 

In Randolph, she 

proposes increasing the density of 
an existing residential neighbor¬ 
hood behind Main Street that is 
on the edge of an area zoned to 
become morę commercial. Large 
lots would be subdivided and 
smaller, "carriage house" apart- 
ments added. The challenge here 
is to increase the density of an 
existing neighborhood while re- 
sponding to what is already there. 


In Montpelier, she took vacant land 
behind Vermont College that is adja- 
cent to newer, suburban neighbor- 
hoods and designed a new neighbor¬ 
hood that would connect the suburban 
homes to 
morę tradi¬ 
tional 

streets. The 
plan includes 
a system of 
greenways to 
maintain 
open space. 

"These 
towns are 
very inter- 
ested in hav- 
ing some- 
thing to 
show devel- 
opers," said 
Campoli. 
"Towns usually get confronted with 
plans, and then say 'that's not what 
we have in mind,' and then the devel- 
oper gets frustrated." 

She has provided her proposals and 
drawings to each town ; whether or not 
they are used depends on town offi- 
cials and landowners. 

"The next step is for the town to 
rewrite its ordinances to allow this de- 
yelopment to happen," said Campoli. 
"The point of the project is to make 
planning commissions realize that ex- 
isting zoning creates something other 
than the traditional Vermont yillage 
housing. They need to change the 
rules to be able to allow for morę com¬ 
pact development." 

Campoli has produced a slide show 
that contrasts classic Vermont yillages 
with modem developments. She can 
be reached at 865-0024. 

— Susan Youngwood 


Carefully placed development maintains the 
yillage center and the surrounding open land 
and vieivs. 



Illustrations by John Martin, UMass./Vt. Natural Resources Agency 



Illustrations from the book Vermont's Scenie Land- 
scapes (see page 43) show the issues Campoli's work 
addresses. Above, a yillage before new deyelopment. 



After deyelopment without maintaining the 
established center or scenie yistas, the same yillage 
is almost completely obscured. 












































nities need leadership and political 
support, "the ability to make tough 
choices. ,/ Otherwise, as Karen Dwight 
puts it, "'the risk you run is that you 
listen to the person who screams the 
loudest instead of the person who 
makes the most sense." 

Anderson, who lost a race for select- 
man last March, still hopes to puli the 
community toward consensus. "Com- 
munities have to decide what they 
want and puli their act together. Hav- 
ing the problems clarified and the facts 
available doesn't mean you really have 
the answers. Implementation is the 
most difficult stage." 

• 

On the other side of Mt. Mansfield, 
the Chittenden County town of Essex 
is asking similar ąuestions. 

Essex, too, has a historie town cen¬ 
ter. Unlike Stowe village, however, 
which has room to grow, physical lim- 
itations make it impossible for the 
center of Essex to expand. The town is 
already a growing bedroom commu¬ 
nity for Burlington and workers at the 
IBM plant in Essex Junction, and a 
new highway is being built that will 
run north from Interstate 89, with an 
interchange in Essex. 

There is resistance to one possibil- 
ity: having development stretch along 
Route 15, one of two main roads that 
cross in the center of town — residents 
don't want a Shelburne Road (the heav- 
ily developed stretch of Route 7 south 
of Burlington) running through their 
town. Lilce Stowe, the town did a 
build-out study — and cringed. After 
months of surveying residents, holding 
public meetings and workshops, a 
committee wrote a town plan that rec- 
ommended creating a new village cen¬ 
ter on 25 undeveloped acres near an 
existing shopping center and the en- 
trance ramps for the new highway. Ar- 
eas of town were designated to remain 
open for aesthetic reasons, to maintain 
mountain vistas. 

"We don't want sprawi/' said Dawn 
Francis, assistant town manager. "We 
want a compact development, an area 
reminiscent of the traditional Ver- 
mont yillage." 

But when news about how this vi- 
sion might be implemented got out, 
all heli broke loose. Residents com- 
plained about proposals to rezone land. 
Others worried about losing the his¬ 
torie town center. At town meeting in 
1992, the town vetoed the plan. 

"It was very frustrating and discour- 
aging," recalls Mark Hunzicker, a vol- 


unteer who spent hundreds of hours 
on the project. At town meeting in 
1993, however, town residents ap- 
proved 34 amendments to the town 
plan and rejected four that might have 
blocked the new town center. 

Humstone cites Essex as an example 
of the problems facing communities 
intrigued with the concept of "growth 
centers" that would concentrate new 
development. "They are malcing ef- 
forts through planning, but their ideas 
are not being welcomed with open 
arms," she said. "The development 
community thinlcs this pattern of de- 
yelopment is too rislcy, and landown- 
ers want growth. It's a hard sell." 

Developers respond that they lilce 
the idea of growth centers but that un- 
der current zoning, which reąuires 
wide roads, minimum parking spaces 
and large set-backs, the old New Eng- 
land yillage cannot be replicated. 

"It doesn't happen overnight," said 
Jeffrey Davis, who owns some of the 
land that Williston, another develop- 
ing suburb next to Burlington, would 
lilce to turn into a new town center. 
"We've got to build it so it worlcs if the 
downtown image appears in 50 years, 
and also build so the area stands by it- 
self and is reasonable." 

Says Humstone: "We need help in 
enyisioning what morę dense patterns 
of deyelopment look lilce. There is not 
an acceptance of this concept." 


“Communities have to 
decide what they want 
and puli their act 
together. I la ring the 
problems clarified 
doesn 7 mean you really 
harc the answers. 
Implementation is the 
most difficult stage. ” 

Gar Anderson, 
alongside the Mountain Road, 



Many Vermonters feel 
that the efforts of individ- 
ual towns lilce Stowe and 
Essex will be futile with- 
out regional coordination. 

"The basie problem is 
we are loolcing at deyelop¬ 
ment issues on a case by 
case basis," said Darby 
Bradley of the Vermont 
Land Trust. When Act 250 
went into effect, he said, 

"it was anticipated that 
planning would occur at 
local, regional and State 
levels, and that would form 
in time the frameworlc 
within which the regulation would 
function.... But that has not happened. 
Because Vermonters have refused to 
make those decisions in a planning 
process, it's left up to the regulatory 
process ... My feeling is a lot of the 
problems people have with the regula¬ 
tory process are the result of our fail- 
ure of making decisions on how we 
want to grow as a State and as a com- 


Stowe 
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Stowe Historical Society 
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Mt. Mansfield and 
Stowe's Mountain Road 
in 1915 linset] when the 
road was dirt, and the 
land was farmed. 
Today , the Mountain 
Road, seen from the 
same point, is lined 
with shops and inns, 
and citizens are 
concerned about main- 
taining their oillage 
center and adequate 
open space. 


munity." 

But other 
Vermonters 
are con- 
yinced this 
model will 
fail, because it might take control 
away from communities. "Local peo- 
ple should make local decisions [about] 
the way they want their town to 
grow," said Jim Campbell, who op- 
poses Act 200, the State planning law, 
as "top-down planning." 

Inability to reach consensus is also 
hobbling the regional planning process 
conceived under Act 200. "The re¬ 
gional planning commissions have to 
puli together very diverse interests and 
have to function as a mediator in many 
cases to bring together different inter¬ 
ests in a mutually agreeable docu- 
ment," said Greg Browne, director of 
the planning division in the State De¬ 
partment of Housing and Community 
Affairs. "That is hard to do." 

"It's very contentious," says Peg 
Elmer, a former member of the Cen¬ 


tral Vermont Regional Planning Com- 
mission. "There's a lot of jumping up 
and finger pointing." 

Another frustration is that outside 
forces will affect what Vermont will 
look like in the futurę. For example, 
national agriculture policy will shape 
farming and the preservation of open 
land. 

"The retail segment is dramatically 
changing into a national vendor scene. 
We can pretend that we are an island 
up here and try to keep Wal-Mart out, 
but meanwhile they are building 
around us, and we'll lose our sales tax 
dollars. We are going to have, in- 
evitably, that kind of growth," argues 
Jeffrey Davis, the developer who is try- 
ing to bring Wal-Mart to Williston. 

Some fear the conseąuences if Ver- 
monters cannot reach consensus. 

"Without towns and municipalities 
and regions making the hard decisions 
about where development is to occur 
and not to occur, growth will sprawi 
into those areas that are not pro- 
tected," said Elizabeth Courtney, who 
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chairs the State Environmental Board. 
"Potentially, we will lose our nonre- 
newable resources," such as open land 
and clean water. 

The issue goes beyond battles over 
Act 250 and Act 200, laws that most 
consider valuable. "We have the tools. 
We need the imagination and the will 
to use those tools. We need to have a 
yision," says Courtney. 

The biggest barrier to consensus is 
the clash between two different theo- 
ries of land ownership. Some Vermon- 
ters believe that the use of land should 
depend partly on how it affects the 
community as a whole, and that land 
use should be regulated, others believe 
the opposite: no one should tell them 
how they can use their property. 

"I don't know whether growth is go- 
ing to be something we can handle," 
Hunzicker said. "We Vermonters are 
very independent. The whole concept 
of control makes our hairs stick up. 
But on the other hand, we've seen 
places around us go down the tubę and 
become a place we don't want to live." 

Lillian Ricketson, a Stowe native 
and owner with her husband, Harold, 
and son, Ken, of one of the few re- 
maining farms in Stowe, would lilce 
the town to slow its pace of growth. 
But in her own mind she can't balance 
these two land-use philosophies. 

"I don't like to see so much change. 
Tm old fashioned," she says. "But I 
don't know how they can stop it. If it's 
a person's private property doesn't he 
have the right to sell it? I would hate 
to have somebody say to me, 'you can't 
do such and so.' " 

But the Ricketsons are determined, 
for now anyway, to keep farming and 
to preserve their little bit of Vermont: 

"When you ride by us, it surely is a 
beautiful site," said Lillian. "We want 
to keep it the way it is." 


Montpelier writer Susan Youngwood told 
the tale of the Ely copper mines in our 
Spring issue. 

A Landscape Handbook 

The Vermont Agency of Natural Re¬ 
sources has produced an 80-page planning 
book fuli of color photographs and drawings 
that depict what is special about Vermont's 
landscape, and how it can be protected, or 
damaged. Vermont’s Scenie Landscapes: A 
Guide for Growth and Protection is avail- 
able for $15, postpaid, from the Vermont 
Agency of Natural Resources, Planning Di- 
vision, 103 South Main Street, Center 
Building, Waterbury, VT 05671-0301; tel. 
241-3620. 


Connecting on Cohousing 


M ost people dri- 
ving by the new 
housing develop- 
ment on Green- 
bush Road in Charlotte, a 
growing suburb near 
Burlington, will assume 
it's just like every other 
development that has 
sprouted in farm fields 
throughout Chittenden 
County. 

But they would be 
wrong. 

This cluster of homes, 
called Ten Stones, was 
lovingly designed by the 
group of people planning 
to live here, instead of by 
a developer. The families 
will share a common 
house for group dining 
and socializing, a garden 
and greenhouse, possibly 
even a heating system. 

Ten Stones — the 
name stems from a Six- 
ties rock lyric sung by 
Jimi Hendrix — is Ver- 
monTs first cohousing 
community. A concept 
popular in Scandinavia 
and just beginning to 
talce hołd in the United 
States, it may also be one 
that will have less visual 
impact on Vermont's 
landscape than tradi- 
tional housing develop- 
ments. 

The participants con¬ 
sider their communities 
neighborhoods designed 
to encourage human in- 
teraction. The 13 energy 
efficient homes planned 
for Ten Stones would be 
set in a spiral pattern 
around an oval commons 
and a common house. 
Each house will be on a 
half-acre lot, with the 
majority of the 88 acres 
left open. Long-range 
plans cali for adding bicy- 
cle paths, naturę trails, 
tennis courts, gazebos. 

"Instead of spreading 
out and dotting the land 
with houses, we've all 
clustered together. We'11 
all use the meadows and 
forests," said Sarah 
Montgomery, a graphic 


designer from Shelburne 
who, with her husband, 
Ted, an architect, is one 
of the main planners of 
Ten Stones. 

Although the group 
was established in Janu¬ 
ary 1990, Ted Mont¬ 
gomery first conceived of 
a housing community 
when he was in college 
20 years ago. 

"This is beyond my 
dreams — it's fulfilling 
my dreams," he says. 

"To live with people you 
know and care about is 
really terrific. I think 
there will be a lot of 
heartfelt caring about 
each other." 

Although Ten Stones 
is designed to have 13 
homes, the project now 
has seven active families, 
a diverse group that in- 
cludes a teacher and a 
pharmacist, a building 
inspector and a master 
brewer, an architect and 
a psychotherapist. The 
cost to join — to buy a 
lot and a share of the 
common house and com¬ 
mon land — is $65,000. 
Site work has begun. 

Each cohousing com¬ 
munity designs its com¬ 


mon house to fit the 
needs of its residents, so 
facilities vary to include 
amenities such as child 


care centers, laundries, 
workshops, audio-visual 
centers. The common 
house at Ten Stones, 
with its kitchen and din¬ 
ing facility, guest bed- 
rooms, and, possibly, Of¬ 
fice space, will enable 
residents to build smaller 
individual homes. 

Proponents believe 
that cohousing better 
suits today's overworked, 
two-career families, be- 
cause people share both 
space and chores. And 
they see cohousing as an 
attractive alternative to 
suburban and rural liv- 
ing. 

Although Ten Stones 
will be the first cohous¬ 
ing community to start 
building in Vermont, 
groups in Burlington, 
Brattleboro and Middle- 
bury have begun the dif- 
ficult discussions re- 
ąuired to agree on a 
multi-family develop- 
ment. The 14-member 
Burlington group is seek- 
ing a site. 

"Once you get into 
this, you realize there is 
no other way to live," 
says Candelin Wahl, part 
of the Burlington cohous¬ 


ing group. "What people 
are desperately seeking is 
connectedness." 

— Susan Youngwood 



Prospective residents gather on the site of the Ten 
Stones cohousing project in Charlotte. 
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RNH Prize 


Moving Mountains 

By ANDREA ALSUP 
Illustrated by Bert Dodson 


W e hadn't always been en- 
emies. There had been a 
time when our boys 
would play in the sun- 
warmed hayloft of his barn, when his 
son, draped in an old bed sheet, would 
trick or treat at our house, when he 
himself would nod a greeting as he 
drove by the yard in his piclcup. His 
wife, Lena, used to wave when we 
passed one another on the road to 
town. My husband, Jalce, told me that 
Lena and Jake's then-wife, Marty, used 
to go bowling from time to time. 
"Marty was friends with everyotte, // 
Jalce would say, looking at me apprais- 
ingly, "She was a real California girl. 
Not so standoffish as you." He'd laugh 
at his memories. "Old Marty could 
talk to a doorstop — even Ethan." 
He'd stop laughing. Marty had tired of 
Vermont, gone off suddenly to Sąuaw 
Valley. 

11 's true I was quiet sometimes. 
Ethan and I had that in common. We 
were both Vermont natives, horn in 
yillages just a few years and a few 
miles apart. We even went to the same 
high school for a while, until he 
dropped out to worlc the farm. I gradu- 
ated and went away to college, so 
maybe I had morę practice using words 
than he did; hut then I dropped out to 
marry Jake, and had the boys, so col¬ 
lege didn't teach me to spend much 
morę time talking than Ethan. Why 
waste words, when the sky was lumi- 
nous over the Green Mountains in the 
morning, and the gnarled trees held 
bright, tart apples even into the first 
snowfall? The land spoke for me, and 


Editor's Notę: Andrea Alsup, a high 
school English teacher with an affec- 
tion for Shakespeare, lives in Wood- 
stock. Her story, “Moving Moun¬ 



tains,” won the 1993 Ralph Nading 
Hill Literary Prize because of its ac- 
curate depiction of the tensions that 
sometimes develop between neigh- 
bors in rural Vermont. fudges also 
liked the realistic details of the story, 
from the controversy over a 
sawmill to the farmer’s 
chosen means of 
vengeance. 

Vermont Life annu- 
ally co-sponsors 
the Ralph Nading 
Hill Literary 
Prize in Coop¬ 
er ation with 
Green 
Mount ain 
Power 
Corp. Man- 
uscripts for 
the 1994 con- 
test should be 
sent to Stephen 
C. Terry at 
Green Mountain 
Power, 25 Green 
Mountain Power 
Drive, South 
Burlington, VT 
05403. Deadline 
for new entries 
is Nov. 20. The 
win ner receives 
$1,500. 


anyone could look at Ethan's weath- 
ered face and see the land. 

Ethan and Lena lived in the frame 
house built by his great-grandfather. 
Ethan kept every single thing he had 
ever bought, or his father had ever 
bought, even if it didn't worlc any- 
more. Carcasses of automobiles, wash- 
ing machines, and bedsteads rusted in 
the grass around their yard. Bundles of 
rags and newspapers choked the front 
porch; brolcen furniture and toys 
crammed the woodshed. 

Their house and barns were just 
yisible from our front door — or 
really I should say from Jake's 
front door, sińce it was the 
house he had bought with 
Marty — and their apple or- 
chard ran right up under our 
Windows. Many of the trees 
had to be morę than a hundred 
years old, sculpted by ledge and 
wind. I looked at them first thing 
every morning, over coffee at the 
lcitchen table as I fed first one baby, 
then another, then another. 

One morning in midsummer, Jack 
Russell, our neighbor from the other 
way, knocked at the door. He was 
gripping a clipboard. It was a peti- 
tion, he explained — Ethan had ap- 
plied for a permit to put a sawmill in 
the orchard, and the neighbors on the 
hill were trying to stop him. 

"Since we're zoned agricultural out 
here I think we can błock it, Emily, 
because a saw mili is commercial. 
Want to sign it?" 

Weil, yes. I guess so. Ethan's going 
(Continued on page 74) 
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By M. Dickey Drysdale 


The theory that fall is natijre’s old age is 

REFUTED BY ONE DEEP BREATH DURING A TRUE FALL DAY. In 
LATE SUMMER, PERHAPS, NATURAL THINGS BEGIN TO AGE, TO 
DROOP AND WILT AND BECOME BROWNED AND BRITTLE. BlTT 

THE GREAT TRANSFORMATION IN THE FALL IS SOMETHING DIF- 

FERENT: NOT A CAPITULATION TO WINTER BlIT RATHER A DRA- 
MATIC PREPARATION FOR NEW LIFE IN THE SPRING. NeVER 
DOES THE PULSE OF LIFE BEAT SO STRONGLY AS IN THESE FALL 

DAYS WHEN NATURĘ PREPARES TO DEFY WINTER BY A PRUDENT 

HIBERNATION. 
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Early moming light and mist creep over the valley below Nichols 
Ledge iti Woodbury. Left, Mili Brook, Westmore; both photos 
by Alan L. Graham. Pages 46 and 47, Josiah Davidson. 
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Autumn descends on Ryegate, left; Marilyn S. 

Rogers. Top, milkweed pod, Dorset; David 
Kutchukian. Above, pumpkins upon pumpkins, 
Settlement Farm, Middlcsex; 

Dattilo Donadoni. 
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The fall air will tell you so. Ii 


BREATHES FERTILITY, AS THE EARLY FALLEN LEAYES 


IN THE IR FIRST Dl.(U FILE THE NOSTRILS WITH THE 


EYIDENCE OF HUMUS ALREADY FORMING TO IOS I I R 


NEW GROWTH IN THE SPRING. FALLEN LEAYES AND 


FROSTED \ IM S ARE NOT DEAI) THINGS AT ALL BUT 


PRI GNANI CARR1ERS Ol I MF LIFE I HA I W il l REOOM 


in May. Dried pods ritstle wmi the seeds they 


II \\ I DEYISEI) TO PERPETl M E THEMSI IA ES AN- 


OTHER YEAR. 














ThIS IS WHY, SURELY, THE AUTUMN DAYS ARE 
SO GLORIOUS, WHY THE WORLD IN L4TE SEPTEMBER AND 
OCTOBER BRISTLES WITH YITALITY AND ZEST, WHY THE 
AIR INFECTS THE BODY WITH SUCH ENHILARATION. 
AUTUMN IS A TIME OF PLANNING AND BUILDING FOR CON- 
TINUED LIFE. The WTNTER IS COMING, THERE IS MUCH 
WORK TO BE DONE, AND NATURĘ THRILLS TO THE TASK. 

VERMONT, OF COURSE, CELEBRATES AUTUMN WITH SPE- 
CLAL EXUBERANCE. OnLY HERE. IN ALL THE WORLD. DOES 
NATURĘ DISPLAY SO SPECTACULARLY WHILE SHE RE ADIES 
FOR WINTER. THE TORRENT OF COLOR SHE SPREADS ON 
THE MOUNTAINS IS OUR CLUE TO NATURĘ S JOY AS SHE 
PREPARES THE CONDITIONS FOR REBIRTH. OuR PRIYILEGE 
IS TO BE HER WITNESSES. 


M. Dickey Drysdale is editor and publisher of 
The Herald, Randolph's weekly newspaper. 




























THE ART OF 

SABRA FIELD 


And w hen we find oursel ves 
In tlie place just rigłit., 

We will l>e in tłie valley 
()f love and deligłit. 

Shaker hymn 



By Tom Slayton 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


Sabra Field in ker East Barnard 
studio. Ofher woodblock prints, 
she says: "Even a process this simple, 
zuhose roots stretch back to ancient 
China, prooides a seemingly endless 
set of cltallenges and opportunities ... 
My wish is for clarity, for vibrancy, 
and for simplicity ." 


F or Sabra Field, the place just right is her home and 
studio in East Barnard, a tiny hamlet that ąuietly 
surrounds the junction of two dirt roads. There is a 
smali, unadorned church, a country cemetery, a 
town hall where community meetings are held, and a hand- 
ful of houses. There is no storę. The nearest paved road is 
morę than five miles away. 

It is a place that she found, she says, through "dumb 
luck." Descended from a family with Vermont roots (her 
maiden name is Harwood, a familiar one in Bennington 
County), she came to Vermont in the late 1960s, part of the 
movement away from the cities and back to the land. 

"A refugee is what I was," Field says. "I arrived in 1969, 
just as the Interstate was being established between Bethel 
and Montpelier." 

Morę than 10 years earlier, she had graduated from Mid- 
dlebury College. Her years there gave Field her first real connection to 
Vermont, and also helped hone her desire to become an artist. She first 
expressed that desire as a child in Stamford, Connecticut, when she 
filled in the obligatory page about herself in an autograph book; in the 
space marked "occupation," eight-year-old Sabra Harwood wrote "artist." 

She is that today — one of the most important Vermont artists sińce 
World War II, and certainly the most popular in terms of sales ; her 
brightly colored prints grace thousands of households and businesses. 
At 58, she is both pert and powerfully focused. She has large and in- 
tense brown eyes and, when she is happy and relaxed, a broad, infec- 
tious smile. 
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Before cutting any 
blocks, she draws 
several studies, each of 
which contńbutes to 
planning thc print she 
ultimately creates. 
Above, she works on 
a drawing, on site. 
Below, cutting the 
woodblock. 



Stowe, Summer; 1991,15.5" x 13.5" 


At Middlebury, the watercolorist Arthur K. D. Healy saw in the 
young undergraduate a strong seriousness of purpose. Though Middle¬ 
bury had no major in art at the time, Professor Healy took an interest 
in her, eventually awarding her departmental honors. 

think he realized that I earnestly aspired to have a career as an 
artist," Field said. "It was incredibly important to me that he took me 
seriously." 

After Middlebury, graduate study at Wesleyan University, and a 
marriage that ended, she found a house in the hamlet of East Barnard, 
set up her print-making studio, and almost immediately began making 
smali landscapes. 

Connecticut had not inspired her artistically. Ali that changed when 
she settled in Vermont. The state's open, farmed countryside and long 
mountain views immediately began to affect her work. "I just loved 
it," she recalls. "I just knew I was where I was supposed to be." Her 
landscapes, at first smali and tightly composed, became larger and 
freer. And they began to sell. 

With the enthusiasm of a convert, she took to every aspect of rural 
life, including the backyard farming projects that are the experience of 
many Vermonters. "I have done everything you can imagine," she 
laughs, "from chickens to pigs to sheep to ducks... But killing chick- 
ens in July! I just don't do that anymore!" 

"Now we're down to trout," she says with a gesture toward her 
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Billings Farm , from Mt. Peg; 1993 , 115" x 30" 



The blocks are ready to print. 

Above, Sabra mixes the inks she will need 
for part of that process. Notę the close 
matching of the green ink on her mixing 
table to the gre en s outside her window. 
At ńght, she lays down a mask to protect 
areas of the błock that will not print. 


backyard pond. "They're no trouble." 

Her home has a comfortable porch, large vegetable and 
flower gardens — backyard projects she has not given up — 
and her work. In the 25 years she has lived in East Barnard, 
her energy has become focused there, and though she 
leaves three or four times a year for a dose of urbanity in 
Boston or New York, it is elear that East Barnard is where 
her heart is. 

Just as she had found her home and her artistic medium, 
Field found her market. Her prints sold steadily, and the 
disciplined artist became a successful business person. Five 
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Above, blocks, paper, packing and felts 
are moving under the roller ofher 
flatbed Brand press. Carefully calibrated 
prcssure infuses inks from the wood- 
block onto the paper; which may go 
through the press three or morę tirnes as 
it receives different inks from other 
woodblocks. 

Below, Spencer Field, Sabra's husband 
and business partner, frames 
completed prints. 


years after moving to Vermont, she remarried, to fellow 
artist Spencer Field. He is now her partner in Tontine 
Press, which issues and markets her prints. Her work is 
available not only as framed prints, but as notę cards, 
posters, and even on T-shirts. 

Honors and awards have been accumulating. She won a 
statewide Bicentennial Poster competition in 1975, and 
was later featured in Veimont Life Magazine. Editions of 
her prints and other works were commissioned by the IBM 
plant in Essex Junction, Vermont Educational Television, 
Dartmouth College, and most satisfying to her of all, by 
her alma mater, Middlebury College, which honored her in 
1982 with a one-person show. 

In 1991, as Vermont celebrated its Statehood Bicenten¬ 
nial, Sabra Field was chosen to create the design for a com- 
memorative stamp issued by the U.S. Postał Service. She 
produced a Vermont landscape complete with red barn, 
soaring blue mountain, and a meadow of curing hay. Morę 
than 60 million were sold, making it the most popular Ver- 
mont postage stamp ever. At the stamp's unveiling in the 
State House, attorney Bill Gray, chairman of the Vermont 
Bicentennial Commission, declared: "We're going to be 
able to look at that stamp years from now and say in- 
stantly, 'That's a Sabra Field/... In many ways, the work of 
Sabra Field has affected the vision of us all." 

Which is one of the reasons behind her popularity: Ver- 
mont and its landscape have been not just her home, but 
the source of her inspiration as an artist. By delving deeply 
into the essence of the Green Mountain landscape, she has 
found a way to express something universal. <&> 


his article was adapted from Sabra Field, The Art 
of Place, a collection of Field’s prints in book 
form to be published this fali by Vermont Life 
and Chapters Publishing of Shelburne. The 128-page 
book will contain morę than 100 color plates of Field’s 
work and an essay on her art and life by Tom Slayton, 
editor of Vermont Life. It is available from Vermont 
Life for $29.95 plus postage and handling. 

In conjunction with publication of the book, the 
T.W. Wood Art Gallery in Montpelier will exhibit the 
artisPs original prints October 9-November 28. A gala 
reception and book signing with the artist will be held 
October 8 from 5 to 8 p.m. There is a $25 admission 
charge for the reception-, proceeds to benefit the Wood 
Art Gallery. The gallery, located at Vermont College, is 
open from noon until 4 p.m., Tuesday through Sunday. 
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The Pleasures of Autumn Ganoeing 
On Three 

Of Vermont’s Best Ponds 


W hen most people think of canoeing in Yermont, they think of spring and the exhilaration of 
paddling one of our rivers when it's swollen with snów melt. But those who limit their pad- 
dling to the spring — and only to rivers — miss a great deal. Vermont's many lakes and 
ponds provide superb canoeing well into the autumn, and fali is in many ways the best time of all to 
paddle: The bugs are gone, the air smells clean and crisp, and the water reflects the brilliant colors of 

the season. 

Quiet water canoeing has other advantages, too. By mid-summer, many rivers are too shallow for 
paddling, but most lakes and ponds have plenty of water whenever they're free of ice. And lakę and 

pond canoeing is simple. Unlike river canoeing, for which 
you have to coordinate dropping off and picking up canoes or 
use two cars, you just drive to the put-in, embark, and spend 
your day paddling where you please; then load up your canoe 
and drive home. 

As an avid amateur naturalist, Tve always been drawn to 
quiet water paddling because I can focus on what there is to 
see — things like loons, painted turtles, and a world of shore- 
line plants — instead of having to concentrate on rapids and avoiding rocks. Quiet water canoeing is 
also ąuite safe — a great activity for older people and families with smali children. That doesn t mean 
you won't run into bad conditions. Strong winds can whip up big waves even on smaller lakes, so al¬ 
ways wear a life vest and be prepared to change your plans if the weather takes a tum for the worse. 

On the following pages are some of my favorite Vermont quiet water canoeing spots. 

By Alex Wilson 

Photographed by Hanson Carroll 
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Dead Creek, 

Addison 

Dead Creek Wildlife 
Management Area, on 
a dammed section ot 
Dead Creek, has some 
of the highest concen- 
trations ot waterfowi in 
Vermont. Go betore the 
October hunting sea- 
son, because this area 
is widely hunted, espe- 
cially in the early 
morning and around 
dusk. 


Wallingford Pond, 
Wallingford. 

It’s down a long, unim- 
proved Green Mountain Na¬ 
tional Forest road suitable 
only tor tour-wheel-drive ve- 
hicles, but this pond is pris- 
tine and tuli ot wildlite. 


Little Averill Pond, 

Averill. 

Known tor trout tishing 
(lakę, rainbow and brook), 
and tor its resident loons, 
the shoreline isthick with 
northern white cedar, and 
you can see the craggy cliffs 
ot Brousseau Mountain to 
the northwest. 


Green River Reservoir, 
Hyde Park 

Large, undeveloped reser- 
voir owned by the Town ot 
Morrisville. 


Where to Find 'Em: 
A Paddlers Pick of 
Great Canoeing Spots 


GROUT POND 
Stratton 

Our family comes back to Grout 
Pond year after year for relaxed canoe¬ 
ing and camping. This is a smali pond 
— 86 acres — in the Southern portion 
of Green Mountain National Forest, 


but it offers a varied shoreline, plenty 
of wildlife, and primitive camping. 
During peak foliage in mid-September 
and early October, the red and sugar 
maples along the shoreline are breath- 
taking. 

Grout Pond, named after a family 


that played a major role in logging the 
area in its lumbering heyday, is also 
the place I first introduced my daugh- 
ters to one of our most interesting 
wetland animals, the beaver. On the 
western shore near the south end are 
several beaver lodges built into the 
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Map by Bert Dodson 

























bank. If you paddle 
here at dusić you're 
very likely to see 
beavers busily 
preparing for Win¬ 
ter, collecting tree 
branches and 
caching them un- 
derwater near their 
lodges. Keep ąuiet 
and a beaver may 
swim nearly to 
your canoe before 
slapping its fiat taił 
on the water and 
diving. Don't be too 
surprised if you see 
a moose here, too. 

Tye seen tracks 
near the north end 
and have talked to 
a number of people 
who have watched 
moose grazing on 
underwater vegeta- 
tion in the pond's 
shallows. At the south end is a hidden 
marshy area where you have to pick 
your way between fallen trees and 
grassy hillocks,- it's a great spot to see 
wood duclcs and herons. 

Getting There: Grout Pond is 
reached via Kelley Stand Road (also 
known as the West W ardsboro-Arling- 
ton Road), which connects Route 100 
with Route 7 (story, page 80). Corning 
from the east, Kelley Stand Road has 
been paved as far as the turn-off for 
Grout Pond (about six miles from 
West Wardsboro). Fortunately for pad- 
dlers, Grout Pond is off-limits to mo¬ 
tor boats. To launch a canoe you have 
to carry it a short distance to the wa¬ 
ter from the access road or parking lot. 

KETTLE POND 
Groton 

You'11 have to carry your canoe into 
Kettle Pond, located in the 28,000-acre 
Groton State Forest, yermont^ second 
largest tract of State land, but the effort 
is worth it. Kettle Pond is remote, free 
of motor boats, rich with unusual wet- 
land plants, and freąuently home to a 
pair of loons. Be very careful not to dis- 
turb nesting loons, particularly during 
spring and early summer. 

The shoreline of this 104-acre pond 
is dotted with granite boulders pro- 
truding from the water — or lurking 
just beneath. If you get out on the 
pond in the early morning, you might 
be lucky enough to see an otter puli a 
fish up onto one of these rocks and eat 


it for breakfast. Among some of the 
rocks on shore you can also see a morę 
permanent resident, the northern 
pitcher plant (Sarracenia purpurea), 
New England's most recognizable car- 
nivorous plant. It has tubular reddish 
leaves and tali flower spikes with un¬ 
usual downward-nodding waxy red 
flowers. The cup-like leaves attract in- 
sects, which become trapped in the 
liąuid belo w. Enzymes in the liąuid di- 
gest the insects, and proteins are ab- 
sorbed through the leaf's inner surface. 
The flowers will be gone by fali, but 
you should still be able to see the 
leaves on some of the rocks and along 
the shore at the western end of the 
pond. You'11 also see various other bog 
plants, including spongy sphagnum 
moss, several types of heath, and sun- 
dew — another carnivorous plant, 
much smaller than the pitcher plant, 
with sticky hairs on its flattened 
leaves. 

Kettle Pond's shoreline is heavily 
wooded, but there are several lean-tos 
around the eastern end. There is also a 
group camping area that's available by 
special permit. The cabin near the 
west end of the pond is privately 
owned. For camping information, cali 
584-3820 before Labor Day, 584-3822 
after. 

Getting There. Leave Interstate 91 
at Exit 17 and take Route 302 west to¬ 
war d Groton. Two miles past the vil- 
lage of Groton, tum right onto Route 
232. Stay on 232 for a little morę than 


seven miles, pass- 
ing the entrance to 
Stillwater Camp¬ 
ing Area and Boul- 
der Beach Day Use 
Area on the right. 
The Kettle Pond 
parking area will 
be on the left. From 
the parking area, 
carry your canoe 
about a third of a 
mile to the pond on 
a relatively fiat but 
winding trail. The 
pond can be 
reached from the 
west by exiting 
Route 2 onto Route 
232 just north of 
Marshfield. 

PEACHAM POND 
Peacham 

Just north of Ket¬ 
tle Pond, 330-acre 
Peacham Pond is a very different but 
eąually beautiful spot nestled beneath 
Hooker Mountain. There is develop- 
ment on the west and east sides, but 
it's not too obtrusive. Unlike Grout 
and Kettle ponds, motor boats are per- 
mitted here and water-skiers can be 
numerous on a nice weekend. 

If you want morę secluded canoeing, 
paddle across the main pond and 
through the narrow inlet into the 
northern portion. This section is fairly 
shallow, and parts of it are quite 
marshy, with cattails, horsetail, and 
other marsh plants. The shallow water 
keeps most water-skiers away, and the 
marsh is great wildlife habitat. A pair 
of loons regularly nests here, and 
you're likely to see herons, wood 
ducks, and a wide assortment of song- 
birds. 

Getting There. Continue north on 
Route 232 from Kettle Pond or drive 
about seven miles south on 232 from 
Route 2; turn east at the Peacham 
Pond sign. You will ąuickly come to a 
fork and a stone monument inscribed 
“Peacham Pond. ” Take the road to 
the right, and you will soon reach a 
public boat access with room to park 
on either side of the wide ramp. 

Alex Wilson lives in Dummerston with 
his wife and two daughters. He is the au- 
thor of the Quiet Water Canoe Guide: 
New Hampshire and Vermont ($12.95, 
Appalachian Mountain Club, 1992). The 
book describes 63 lakes and ponds in the 
two States. 
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Places that make us 
neryous after dark 


Photographed by Yictoria Blewer 
Text by Chris Bohjalian 

I T MAY BE the way the wind comes off the mountains, 
pulling a screen door hard against its hinges and causing a 
shutter to shudder. It may be the gray days of some Ver^ 
mont Novembers, when the sky is endlessly dark and fiat and 
still. And it may be our woods, deep and wild and filled with 
mysteries. 

But Vermonters love a good ghost story. The Green Moum 
tains are rich in houses with hauntings, and buildings with histo- 
ries. Even our colleges and covered bridges are steeped in the 
sorts of legends that make campfires burn a little brighter, and 
Halloween nights last a bit longer. 

Whether you believe in the supernatural or not, the stories 
that surround some of Vermont’s “secret haunts” are as colorful 
as they are creative. 
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The John P. Bowman House, 
Cuttingsville 

“In 1879, misfortune brought an end to 
[the Bowman family’s] pleasant home life. 
The daughter, Bila, fell ill and died. This 
affliction did not remain the only one. In 
January 1880, less than one year later, 

Mrs. Bowman passed away, leaving her 
husband alone to bear his grief and sorrow. 

“Some have said that Mr. Bowman, a 
religious man, believed in reincamation 
and promised that he would return to 
earth one day to resume the pattem of his 
life interrupted by his passing. 

“There are stories that long after Mr. 
Bowman died, the caretakers continued to 
set a place for him at the dinner table.” 


M arjorie Pierce, 

author of “The John P. Bowman Story” 
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Shard Villa, Salisbury (pages 62 and 63 ) 

“The poignant history of the mansion makes a tragic tale. Columbus Smith, a Salis^ 
bury lawyer and collector of European estates for American heirs, built the house in the 
early 1870s. Both his children died untimely deaths: William at 14 and Mary Elizabeth 
after barely a year of marriage. There’s a stone in the serpentine wali with a touching im 
scription — presumably by William’s father: T881, June 13, Willie died.’ 

“Columbus, his wife, Harriet, and the children are all interred in the mausoleum on 
the premises.” 

Barbara Andres, chairperson, Shard Yilla Board of Directors 


The Old Schoolhouse, Manchester 

“When my husband and I were restoring the second floor of the schoolhouse in the 
early 1960s, we put a window on the second floor. In three different photographs — 
taken when no one was inside the building — there’s an image of a little girl in the win- 
dow with a white blindfold around her eyes. Two elderly women who taught in the 
schoolhouse years and years ago once told me they believe that the girl was a blind stm 
dent they once had.” 

Helen Brimlow, owner of the schoolhouse 


The Counseling and Testing 
Center, the University of 
Vermont, Burlington 

“An employee with Buildings 
and Grounds said that he saw a fig- 
ure wandering around the building 
late at night. The figurę was wear- 
ing a smoking jacket, and he had 
oldTashioned sideburns. When the 
employee followed it down the 
hallway, the figurę disappeared. 

“The employee asked for a 
transfer, and got one." 

Richard Sweterlitsch, assistant 
professor of English, University 
of Yermont 
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Emily’s Bridge, Stowe 

“A pretty fair number of people have heard a 
voice on the bridge, a young woman crying for 
help. One story goes that she was on her way to be 
married when a team of horses killed her on the 
bridge. Another story suggests that she was jilted 
at the altar, and then threw herself over the side. 

“Twice I’ve tried capturing Emily’s voice on 
tape: Both times the recorder strangely malfuno 
tioned, and I was unable to tape anything.” 

Ed Rhodes, vice president, 
Stowe Historical Society 


Richard Sweterlitsch, assistant 
professor of English, University 
of Yermont 


Converse Hall, The University 
of Vermont, Burlington 

“Henry may have been a medical stu^ 
dent in the 1920s, an extremely studious 
young man who rarely went out. One 
night, supposedly, the pressure became so 
great that he snapped. He told other stm 
dents that he knew how to have a good 
time, he knew how to party. He then went 
to the Converse attic and hanged himself. 

“No recent students have actually seen 
Henry in Converse. But some believe they 
have heard him or sensed his presence. 
Lights tum on unexpectedly, doors myste^ 
riously open, and the water will start ruiv 
ning in sinks.” 
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Henry Prescott Chaplin Memoriał 
Library, Norwich University, 
Northfield 

“People have said books suddenly pop 
off the shelves, lights flip on and off. 

And students walking near the library 
late at night have claimed to have seen 
a man through the Windows, striding 
past the red exit signs in 19th century 
dress.” 


Paul Heller, director of libraries, 
Norwich University; (The library 
has recently been converted to 
classrooms.) 
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The Hoffman House, Lyndon Comer 

“My husband, Clayton, woke up around three in the morning, and there the 
ghost was: a young woman wearing a shirtwaist with a dark skirt. She was standing 
at the foot of the bed, staring eerily out the window. And then, before his eyes, the 
specter slowly — very slowly — faded away.” 

Hortense Hoffman, describing one of the many manifestations of family 
ancestor Daniel Cahoon, whose spirit is believed to haunt her family s house 


Fine art photographer Victoria Blewer and novelist Chris Bohjalian, wife and 
husband, Iwe in Lincoln. The photographs in this aniele <were taken with eL 
ther standard black and white or infrared black and white film. The prints 
were toned, and the photographer then colored each by hand, using oil paints, 
watencolor paints, or photo pencils. 
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For Wilderness 


Guy and Laura Waterman 

W RITE ElOQUENTLY ABOUT OuTDOOR EtHICS AND THE 1 Ii STORY OF I IlKING; 
They also I ave What They Preach. 


By Jon Vara 

Photographed by Kindra Clineff 


W hen outdoor writers Guy and Laura Waterman 
first took up residence on their remote, 
wooded land in East Corinth, their only shel- 
ter was precisely that — a three-sided lean-to 
of the sort used by overnight hikers on the Long Trail. 

"It was the first carpentry we'd ever done," Laura ex- 
plains, "so we decided to start 
with something we were famil- 
iar with." 

Darkness was rapidly settling 
over their new home one soft, 
pleasant evening in early June 
when, to their surprise, the Wa- 
termans heard footsteps. The 
noise grew louder and closer, 
punctuated hy occasional crash- 
ing in the underbrush. 

Suddenly, a figurę in a brown 
United Parcel Service uniform 
stumbled into the clearing. 

Breathing hard, the man looked 
up at the shelter, down at the 
package in his hand, and back 
to the shelter. A desperate light 
shone in his eyes. 

"Guy Waterman?" he gasped. "I hope?" 

That was 20 years ago. The shelter has long sińce been 
relegated to use as a storage shed. The couple's smali house 
— as well-organized and neatly packed as a long-distance 
hiker's backpack — sits a few feet beyond. It appears to 


have grown there. Behind it are four smali pole sheds for 
firewood, each bearing a wooden sign commemorating one 
of the great sluggers of basebalPs classical period — George 
Sisler, Rogers Hornsby, Babę Ruth, and Ty Cobb. (Guy is a 
lifelong lover of baseball, and an occasional contributor to 
Baseball Digest magazine.) 

Where the slope eases, helów 
the house, the rough clearing of 
two decades past has given way 
to a spacious, carefully tended 
garden, enclosed by an eight- 
foot deer fence. The garden is 
flanked by apple trees and blue- 
berry bushes. Beyond it, on the 
other side of the brook, is a 
smali, eąually well-tended sug- 
arbush. 

Guy is now 61, Laura 54, but 
their goal is the same as it was 
on the evening of the U.P.S. 
man's first — and only — visit: 
to enjoy a simple, self-reliant 
life together, sustained, so far as 
possible, by the yield from their 
trees and their garden, with 
their writing as a "cash crop" to take care of the rest. It's a 
dream that many have shared, but few have pursued so 
successfully as Guy and Laura Waterman. 

Guy's first exposure to the New England backcountry 
was during the 1930s and '40s. As a boy, he hiked in the 



One of Guy and Laura Waterman's woodsheds, each 
ofwhich is namedfor a baseball bero. Left, the Water- 
mans walk the woods near their East Corinth home. 
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The Watermans 
manage to write 
books without 
electric lights, 
computers or a 
telephone. 



White Mountains and went on wilderness canoe trips in 
the lakę country of northern Maine with his father, a Yale 
physics professor. 

An early marriage, however — and the arrival of three 
sons while still in his early 20s — soon left Guy with little 
time for the outdoors. Aft er graduating from George Wash¬ 
ington University and working for a time as an economic 
researcher, he became involved in politics, serving as a leg- 
islative aide, speechwriter, and campaign worker for the 
Republican party during the Eisenhower years. He drafted 
portions of the Republican platform during the 1960 presi- 
dential campaign. 

During the 1960s, he moved to the private sector, as a 
corporate speechwriter for General Electric. But as mid- 
decade approached, Waterman's interest in his job — "sell- 
ing refrigerators," as he wryły loolcs back on it — began to 
wane. 

He toolc up hilcing again, and found that the mountains 
offered a level of challenge that his work did not. He be¬ 
came a rock climber, and began spending as much time as 
he could in the climber's mecca of the Shawangunk Moun¬ 
tains, north of New York City. 

And the mountains, he found, were a rewarding place to 
spend time with his sons. During the summer of 1966, 
Guy and his older boys, Bill and John, climbed all 46 of 
New Hampshire's 4,000-foot summits in one memorable 
two-week vacation. 

Lilce Guy, Laura Johnson had been a casual mountain 
hiker from childhood, during which her family had spent 
summer yacations in Southern New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. After graduating from college in 1962, she worlced at 
a series of publishing jobs in New York City. To counter- 
balance the demands of urban life, she took to hilcing with 
ever-increasing enthusiasm, and eventually took up tech- 
nical rock climbing. 

It was a decision that would soon lead her to the 


ąuartzite cliffs of the Shawangunks, to her partnership 
with Guy, and ultimately, to their shared life at Barra, as 
they cali their Vermont home. (The name commemorates 
Waterman's ancestral home island in the Outer Hebrides.) 

Several years before her marriage to Guy, Laura had ac- 
cepted an editorial post at Backpacker magazine. She con- 
tinued to serve as a sort of roving editor for several years 
thereafter, and — in freąuent collaboration with Guy — 
supplied the magazine with a steady stream of materiał. 

“We tried to walk a fine line, ,/ she recalls. "On the one 
hand, backpaclcing was really starting to take off, and we 
didn't want to feel that we were making the overcrowding 
worse ... But we felt that if we could reach the people who 
were already out there, we could show them how to use 
the backcountry responsibly." 

Publisher Bill Kemsley, Guy observes, dubbed Laura the 
magazine's "conscience." One of her regular tasks was to 
write a critiąue of each published issue, with an eye to- 
ward improving its stance on environmental issues. 

When the magazine changed publishers, however, its 
new management saw no need for anything as frivolous as 
a conscience. The Watermans moved on, and began writ- 
ing a monthly column on hilcing and mountaineering for 
New England Outdoors. It was an assignment that would 
eventually lead to their first book, Backwoods Ethics, pub¬ 
lished in 1979. 

Describing Backwoods Ethics as a book about wilder¬ 
ness hiking and baclcpacking is a little like describing Izaak 
Walton's The Compleat Angler as a book about fishing. 
The Watermans' book, recently reissued in revised and ex- 
panded form by The Countryman Press, is a marvelous, 
wide-ranging ramble, touching on everything from the per- 
nicious effects of lug-soled boots on muddy trails to an ad- 
mittedly subjective listing of history's greatest walkers. 
(They award first place to Moses, second to the ninth-cen- 
tury Chinese poet Po Chu-i, and third to Marco Polo.) 
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And appearing as it did — at a time when the environ- 
mental damage wrought by the great backpacking boom of 
the 70s had become painfully apparent — the Watermans' 
plea for gentle, responsible use of the backcountry was as 
well-timed as it was good-humored and eloąuent. 

With the appearance of Backwoods Ethics, the Water- 
mans embarked on an ambitious new project — research- 
ing and writing a comprehensive history of mountain hik- 
ing and climbing in the Northeast. 

It was a morę ambitious project than they realized. In all, 
they would interview hundreds of people, correspond with 
a thousand morę, and visit dozens of libraries and docu- 
ment collections in New York and New England. 

"We expected it to take two or 
three years," Laura says, "but 
we never thought it would take 
10 years. We're not scholars, and 
we just didn't know what we 
were getting into. There were a 
lot of discouraging moments." 

Readers with an interest in 
the mountains of the Northeast, 
however, will be glad for the 
Waterman's perseverance. For- 
est and Crag, (Appalachian 
Mountain Club, 1989) is a re- 
markable piece of work. Some- 
thing of a massif in itself, at 600- 
plus pages, it is populated by a 
fascinating and lively cast of 
characters, such as the indefati- 
gable Alden Partridge, founder of 
Vermont's Norwich University, 
who routinely walked 50 miles 
or morę in a single day ; the two 
stalwart, unsung women who 
completed a week-long, slcirt- 
shredding traverse of New 
Hampshire's Pemigewasset 
peaks in 1882 (the written ac- 
count left by their małe com- 
panions neglects to mention 
their names); and The Three 
Musketeers — three young 
women who in the summer of 
1927 completed one of the first 
recorded end-to-end hikes of 
Vermont's Long Trail, and inad- 
vertently became the focus of 
national media attention. ("They Carried No Firearms and 
Had No Małe Escort," read a headline in the San Francisco 
Examiner.) 

As the Watermans originally envisioned it, Forest and 
Crag was to have included materiał on technical rock and 
ice climbing, as well as hilcing. The sheer volume of mater¬ 
iał involved, however, forced a change of plans. 

They put several additional years into assembling the 
technical mountaineering history of the region in a second 
book, Yankee Rock and Ice, published last summer by 
Stackpole Books. For those modern-day climbers who be- 
lieve that difficult and committing climbs are a recent phe- 
nomenon — which is to say most modern-day climbers — 
the authors' accounts of some of the pioneering ascents of 
the 1920s and '30s will prove eye-opening. 


But space considerations aside, the Watermans concede 
that publishing the hiking and climbing histories sepa- 
rately madę good sense for another reason. "For the most 
part," Laura says, "hilcers and technical climbers are very 
different from one another. They don't mix as much as 
you'd think they would." 

Guy and Laura Waterman themselves, however, would 
seem to be the exception that proves the rule. They are al- 
most unbelievably avid hilcers. In the past 20 years, they 
have logged innumerable off-trail miles, and spent hun¬ 
dreds of nights in the woods. Self-described "unrecon- 
structed peakbaggers," they have snowshoed up all 111 of 
the 4,000-foot peaks in New York and New England in 

winter (inveterate snowshoe en- 
thusiasts, neither of them owns 
a pair of cross-country slcis). 

But they've also climbed 
many difficult technical routes, 
including a series of re-enact- 
ments of historie climbs re- 
counted in Yankee Rock and 
Ice. In the mid-'70s, Laura led 
the first all-women's ascent of 
the Black Dilce on New Hamp- 
shire's Cannon Mountain — an 
absolutely committing, near- 
vertical ribbon of ice, which, 
nearly 20 years later, remains 
one of the region's major alpine 
tests. 

And in 1971, she and Guy 
were members of a party that 
attempted a difficult, unclimbed 
route on Alaska's 14,500-foot 
Mt. Hunter. (Guy's son John — 
by then a world-class moun- 
taineer in his own right — 
would ascend an even morę dif¬ 
ficult route on the same pealc in 
1978. Tragically, he would lose 
his life three years later, while 
climbing nearby Mt. McKinley.) 

But then the Watermans have 
an unusual gift for reconciling 
apparent contradictions. To 
many, their life together might 
seem to lack even the most ba¬ 
sie creature comforts. The wa- 
ter they use for drinking and 
washing is fetched by hand from a nearby stream. They cut 
all of their firewood for cooking and heating with an ax and 
hand saws. They have no electricity and no telephone,- 
their home is illuminated by kerosene lamps, and all four 
of their books have been written on two well-used manuał 
typewriters. 

In dry weather, they can drive their battered four-wheel- 
drive sedan to within a quarter-mile of the house, but in 
winter, it's a two-mile snowshoe trele to the yillage post Of¬ 
fice. They cultivate their garden entirely by hand. 

It would be easy to label the Watermans as escapists, 
Luddites, or eccentric back-to-naturists. Guy recalls work- 
ing at the local food co-op one afternoon, and mentioning 
to a younger man working beside him something about 
where and how he lived. "Oh, yes," the man said know- 


We know a marvelous fellow, Win Thratchett, with 
whom we’ve been on several winter camping trips in the 
Adirondacks. Thratchetfs the kitchen sink type, par excel- 
lence. He carries an enormous pack, but he’s ready for 
anything. In fact, he’s never so happy as when some un¬ 
usual emergency requires some obscure item that only a 
pack of his size could possibly provide. When a trip goes 
smoothly, Thratchetfs unhappy — all that extra weight 
for nothing. 

On one trip a young friend broke a snowshoe and was 
bemoaning the inadequacy of his planned patch job, 
which madę use of a stick, a strip of rawhide, and tape. 
Along came Thratchett and asked (somewhat eagerly, we 
thought) if he could help. Our young friend allowed as 
how what he really needed was a pair of wood screws 
just the right size. 

Thratchett looked delighted. “What size?” he asked as 
he swung off his enormous pack and started into it. 

The other man felt this was just too much and re- 
marked somewhat acidly: “Five-eighths inch, and only fiat 
heads will do.” 

Thratchett looked momentarily nonplussed, but buried 
deeper into the dark recesses of the pack. When he came 
up, triumphantly clutching his tool kit, you could sense his 
satisfaction as he said: 

“Brass or Steel?” 

From Backwoods Ethics 
by Guy and Laura Waterman, 

The Countryman Press, Woodstock, 1993. 
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ingly. "I went through a phase like 
that myself once." 

But the Watermans confound such 
neat labels. If they are hermits, they 
are unusually outgoing ones. Both Guy 
and Laura are active in backcountry 
management issues, serving on a vari- 
ety of committees and advisory groups 
with the Appalachian and Green 
Mountain clubs and other agencies. 
They lecture freąuently, and often act 
as leaders on hilcing club outings. 

And few self-denying ascetics pos- 
sess as highly developed a sense of fun 
as Laura and Guy Waterman. Each of 
the 60-odd maples in their smali sugar- 
ing operation has a name — Everest, 
Gawain, Old Burrface, the Swamp Fox 
— and each tree's contribution to the 
total yield of sap is recorded whenever 
the buckets are emptied. At the end of 
the season, the top producer receives 
the coveted "tree of the year" award. 
Inscribed on a chip of wood, its name 
is added to the roli of honor on the 
back wali of the tiny sugarhouse. 

Yet the Watermans have no ideolog- 
ical ax to grind in living as they do. 
(Nonę of their books, in fact, so much 
as mentions their home life.) Like 
their choice of snowshoes over skis, it 
is a personal preference that they feel 
no need to justify. 

In their most recent work, Wilder- 
ness Ethics, they pick up where Back- 
woods Ethics left off. Wilderness, they 
argue, is as much an intangible con- 
cept as a physical place — and that 
concept, like the natural environment 
itself, demands protection. 

"What," they ask, "are we trying to 
preserve?" It's not a ąuestion that 
lends itself to any easy answer, but the 
Watermans grapple with it bravely, 
and give a good — and unflinchingly 
honest — account of themselves in do- 
ing so. Once again, they demonstrate 
their expertise at walking a fine linę. 

"Outdoor writers who keep their se- 
crets," they write, "may seem to be 
walking contradictions-in-terms, and 
are often subjected to a charge of self- 
ishness; / elitism / is a favorite epithet. 
But speaking for ourselves, it is not 
that we love our fellow humans less, 
but that we love those spots morę." 

And indeed, many of the wild places 
that the Watermans discuss are delib- 
erately disguised and fictionally re- 
named — from Vermont's spectacular 


"Melville Cascades" to tiny, pristine 
"Lalce Weitelmann" in New Hamp- 
shire's White Mountains. 

But readers looking for practical 
guidance will find it here as well. In a 
chapter entitled "Solitude amid the 
Multitude," the Watermans lay out a 
number of strategies for not only 
avoiding crowds, but avoiding other 
people almost entirely. They point 
out, for example, that even on the 
busiest hiking days of the year in the 
most heavily traveled mountains in 
the Northeast — New Hampshire's 
Presidential Rangę — absolutely no 
one uses the trails between the hours 
of 5 and 8 a.m. 

"If you figurę on an average of, say, 
15 daylight hours during summer 
months," they notę, "that means a 
generous 20 percent of the entire sum¬ 
mer is available for solitary rambling. 
And in many ways they're the nicest 
three hours of the day." 

The Watermans should know. True 
connoisseurs of morning light, they 
were affectionately known as "The 
Dawn Patrol" to their Shawangunk 
rock climbing friends. 

Nor does their nerve fail them when 
they embarlc on a bold attempt to de- 
scribe the last light of day — a steep, 
well-trodden literary pitch from which 
many a writer has plunged headlong. 
In Wilderness Ethics, however, Guy 
and Laura Waterman negotiate it with 
characteristic style and grace — and, 
one would like to thinlc, with a certain 
intrepid U.P.S. man in mind: 

"Anyone who has been out overdue 
on a walk as darkness comes on knows 
that night doesn't fali. It rises out of 
the ground from under thick woods. It 
wells up beneath the dark trees, the 
thick-branched evergreens first, and, 
after milling around for some time in 
the dense forest, gradually steals out 
into the clearings, keeping close to the 
ground. Only gradually does it rise and 
envelop people and the works of peo¬ 
ple. It hugs the shores of lakes and 
rivers, then slowly ventures out over 
the black waters. The sky is where it 
reaches last. Long after the earth is un¬ 
der its spell, the sky still holds out in 
brightness, save that a single gleaming 
jewel of a star foretells the end of 
light." ^ 


Writer fon Vara lives in Cabot. 
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MOVING MOUNTAINS 

(Continued from page 45) 

to be hopping mad, though. Maybe I 
better talk to Jake." 

"You're the one will be bothered by 
it most, home here with the lcids." 

"I know it. Fil talk to Jalce.' 7 
"HI bring it around tomorrow, 
then." 

As he walked down the porch steps I 
saw Ethan drive slowly by in his truck. 
He looked at Jack Russell, but didn't 
wave. 

When Jake came home the boys and 
I were in the back yard. They were 
playing in the pole bean teepee I had 
fashioned for them in one corner of the 
garden, and I was pulling weeds out of 
the tomatoes. The shade of the woods 
beyond the garden had crept up to the 
lettuce, and in Ethan's orchard an 
ovenbird sang. Jake sat in the ham- 
moclc and dranic a beer while I told 
him about the sawmill. 

"Damn. Weil, that's too bad. That 
miserable son ... " he glanced at the 
boys. "It was a pretty place." 

"What do you mean, was 7 ." 

"If he's madę up his mind to put a 
mili there, he'll do it." 

"Jake! The saws will be screaming. 
There'11 be truclcs in and out all day. 
What about the lcids?" 

"Yeah, it's too bad. It will lower 
property values, too. But I'm not going 
to sign a public petition. ITI make 
some calls to board members on the 
q.t. — or maybe I'll have Frank cali." 
Frank was Jake's lawyer. 

"If you're going to use Frank, you 
might as well burn his barn." 

"That's not a bad idea either." 

"I don't thinlc we should sneak 
around. The other neighbors are sign- 
ing." 

"They don't live next door to him. If 
you sign that petition he'll figurę out 
some way to get even. Don't forget, I 
lived here with Marty four years before 
you were even in the picture. He 
thinlcs a man can do what he wants on 
his own land. He even said that when 
the condos went in across the valley. 
The ones he has to loolc at every damn 
day." 

"Fm going to go talk to him." 

"Oh, that will do a lot of good. Any- 
body can see he doesn't like you. He 
liked Marty." Jake pitched his empty 
beer can at the cat. 

"Seems like just about everybody 
liked old Marty better — why don't 


you see about getting her back?" I 
looked over at the leafy bean teepee. 
All three boys were peeping out of it at 
us. "We're not fighting!" I called to 
them, and went into the house to wash 
my face. 

I found Ethan in his potato field 
down below the second barn. He 
looked morę like the scarecrow than 
the gardener, with his angular shoul- 
ders and thin, bony neck. When I 
called his name, he stopped hoeing 
and turned around, shading his eyes. 
He didn't smile, just stood and 
watched as I piclced my way over to 
him. I could see there was no point in 
attempting amenities. 

"About the sawmill," I said. 

His eyes narrowed. "I knowed that 
was what that busybody Russell was 
about yesterday." He struck the 
ground with his hoe. 

"Well, anyway, Fve come to ask you 
not to put it in the orchard." 

"Why not? It won't bother you 
nonę." 

"I think it will. There'11 be saws and 
truclcs and it'll be dangerous for the 
boys." 

"Not my fault if you can't keep 
them boys home." 

He didn't want them playing in the 
hayloft, either, I suddenly thought. 

"Even if I can keep them home, itTl 
be noisy and dirty." 

"Sawdust ain't dirty. And Fil proba- 
bly only cut a couple days a week." 

"Ethan, you wouldnT want a thing 
like that right next to your house." 

"Wouldn't bother me nonę." He 
spat. 

"Well then, put it next to your 
house. There's room right across the 
road in front." 

"Asparagus bed's there." 

"There's trees in the orchard." 

"Yup, but they ain't bearin' good 
anymore." 

"Well, I know this will make you 
angry, but I thought you should hear it 
right from my mouth rather than from 
someone else. I don't want the mili 
there and Fm going to sign the petition 
against it." 

"Let them bastards try and stop me." 
"Fm sorry," I said. But he had flung 
down the hoe and was walking away. 

When Jack Russell came by again I 
signed the petition for the zoning 
board. That afternoon when the boys 
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were napping I heard the rattle and 
buzz of a chain saw. I got to the 
kitchen window in time to see Ethan 
cut into the first of the many apple 
trees he would fell before dusk. He 
didn't cut them up as he felled them, 
just let them lie there with their limbs 
imploring the sky. Jake came home 
and said, "I told you so." 

By fali the zoning board had met, 
said no to the mili, heard Ethan's ap- 
peals, said no again, and that was that 
— zoned agricultural. As winter came 
on, Ethan finally cut up the trees for 
fire wood, always cutting during the 
boys' nap times or very early Saturday 
and Sunday mornings. Some trees still 
stood at his end of the orchard, but our 
end was open, first to burdock and 
goldenrod, then to drifting snów. He 
had stopped nodding to me when he 
drove by,* Lena didn't wave either. I 
kept the boys out of their hay barn. I 
adjusted to my neighbors' frozen anger 
rather easily — it was the apple trees I 
missed. I watched the orchard fili with 
snów, madę Christmas cookies, and 
thought about divorcing Jake. The late 
night phone calls were increasing. 
When I asked Jake about them, he 
shrugged, "Marty never did have much 
sense of time." It was a morning after 
one of those late calls that Ethan 
showed up with the first load of ma- 
nure. 

He backed the tractor and spreader 
into the orchard outside the kitchen 
window, stopped, and flipped a lever. 
Black clumps flew out the back of the 
spreader onto the clean snów. I jumped 
up from the table where I had been 
writing Christmas cards — cheerful 
lies — and ran to the window. Ethan 
sat implacably on his tractor, barely 50 
feet away. His face was averted from 
me, scanning the mountain ranges 
into New Hampshire, but he knew I 
was looking at him. I watched the 
stubborn angle of his back as the 
steaming pile grew between us. 

Twice a day for the rest of the win¬ 
ter he delivered a load of cow manure 
to the meadow that used to be orchard. 
The pile grew enormous, as long as our 
house and half as high. Jake madę in- 
ąuiries to the Board of Health. There 
wasn't much we could do if it didn't 
pollute our water supply, sińce we 
were zoned agricultural. "That miser- 
able ... mule-pushing ..." Jake would 
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MOYING MOUNTAINS 


say. "A lot of nerve backing that up to 
my house." Then he'd whirl on me. 
"This is all your fault. If it weren 7 t for 
you, all we 7 d have is a sawmill." 

I won 7 t pretend it didn 7 t get to me. 
When Td leave the house that filthy 
pile was the first thing Td see, and 
smell. Td feel a fist twist in my storn¬ 
ach as I walked down the steps, and I'd 
thinlc, maybe he'll fali off his tractor 
today. One of my friends, Bridget, sent 
me a Catholic Mass card and a notę 
saying, "Don 7 t make a mountain out 
of a manure pile. Pray for your ene- 
mies." At first I thought, not in this 
lifetime, but then as spring ap- 
proached, and psychedelic pinie mush- 
rooms sprouted from the pile, I de- 
cided that praying for Ethan couldn't 
make me feel worse. 

I had been saving Jalce for last, pray¬ 
ing that he 7 d run off so I wouldn't have 
to go through with the divorce, but 
then I added Ethan at the very end. At 
first it felt like Td choke when I'd 
commend him to God: "And God, for 
Ethan — make it a flight of stairs." But 
after some rough starts, I'd find myself 
thinking about his life. Up at 4:30 in 
the freezing cold and dark, graining 
and haying and milking 60 head, shov- 
eling those crooked gutters in that an- 
cient barn, loading the wheelbarrow to 
fili the spreader by hand, delivering it 
to my pile through the first early light. 
Then an hour or two to tend a sick an- 
imal or scatter rocks in one of his bony 
fields, eat an unappetizing lunch with 
his angry wife, mend a wali or cut fire- 
wood, then bacie to evening milking. I 
softened a little. "And God ... for 
Ethan ... No, for me ... let me tran- 
scend the manure pile." 

I set my mind to it. I stopped look- 
ing at the pile when I went down the 
porch stairs. When the sun dried the 
south side, the kids took to playing 
king of the mountain on it, screaming 
and pushing as they fought to the 
crusty top. When Ethan broke into it 
to start spreading it on his fields the 
smell drove Jalce nuts, and he started 
spending even morę time away from 
home, but I lcind of liked it. Fecundity. 
Anyway, the pile shrank in compari- 
son to the mounting troubles of our 
marriage. Those grew huge, and 
sprouted mushrooms, too, before we 
figured out a way to part. 

Maybe the divorce wasn 7 t the right 


way. Maybe there isn 7 t a right way — 
the God I tried to talk to was silent on 
this point. The only response I ever got 
to my ąuestions was the clamor of 
spring peepers from the pond in 
Ethan's field, the buzz of summer lo- 
custs in the alfalfa, the rasp of the au- 
tumn crows in the corn, the scream of 
winter jays in the orchard. They spoke, 
and the seasons changed, and finally 
we came to a kind of peace. 

When the divorce was over, and Jake 
was out West, I got an urge to lighten 
up the house, get rid of everything that 
wasn 7 t essential. Bridget came up, and 
we cleaned from attic to cellar for 
three days. When we were finished, we 
had ąuite a pile of stuff in the front 
yard. We sat on the porch steps and 
rested, while the boys, one wearing a 
wok, another a vegetable steamer, an- 
other a table cloth cape — all old wed- 
ding presents — climbed over the old 
dining room chairs and the dog crate 
and the wading pool. It was a big, sad 
pile. I tried to jolce, telling Bridget 
what the trash man would pay for the 
elk-antler candelabra that Jake 7 s Aun- 
tie Ruth had given us, when she put 
her hand on my arm. She said, "Emily, 
you know it was destined, their get- 
ting back together." 

"I don 7 t know about destiny, Bridg. 
All I know is he was crazy about her." 

"Weil, anybody who knew him, and 
knew her..." She hesitated. 

"I know. Like attracts like." 

Just then Ethan drove by, real slow, 
checking out the pile of stuff. Some- 
thing crazy came over me — I fiat for- 
got that we hadn 7 t spoken in over a 
year — and I raised my arm and yelled 
"Ethan!" 

He stopped. I jumped off the porch 
and ran up to his truck. 

"You can have any of this stuff that 
you want, Ethan." 

"You don 7 t want it no morę?" 

"Nope. You 7 ll save me the dump 
fee. I'm trying to elear out the place." 

"Any of it Jake 7 s?" 

"No, Ethan, Jake took all his stuff. I 
wouldn 7 t do that to him." 

"Didn 7 t mean to say you would. I 
just wouldn 7 t want it if it were his. I 
don 7 t like Jake." 

"Oh, come on, Ethan, you 7 d be say- 
ing the same thing to him about me if 
he was standing here." 

"I would not. I always said you was 
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MOTLEY AND FRIENDS 


a good girl." 

"Even aft er the petition?" 

"At least you had the starch to come 
tell me what you was doing, not like 
that backbiter. And the one he ended 
up with ain't no better than he is." 

"Ethan. I always thought you liked 
Marty." 

"She talked too goddamned much. 
ril get the boy to help and come load 
this stuff." He drove away. 

One thing about being unmarried — 
you can do what you want to. I had 
longed for a horse sińce I was a lcid, 
but Jake said they were a waste of time 
and money. Now I had time to waste 
and a little money, so I paid Ethan to 
elear the woods behind the house for 
pasture. He cut, brush hogged, burned 
and plowed until we had an open acre, 
and he and his boy built a little stable 
where my garden used to be. One 
warm spring afternoon when they 
were putting on the roof I brought 
them some lemonade. Ethan reached 
down for a glass and said, "Emily, 
where are you going to put your garden 
now?" 

"I haven't figured that out yet. Any 
ideas?" 

"Weil, I been thinking. Why don't I 
spread the rest of that manure in the 
orchard on your new field here, no 
charge, and you can put your garden 
where the pile was. Should be good 
and rich there." He grinned. 

That summer I had the best garden 
I've ever had; morę beans, tomatoes, 
cukes and sąuash than I could use or 
give away. Come fali, I aslced Ethan to 
bring me some mulch hay bales so I 
could start a compost bin. He backed 
the truck into the orchard, and came 
up onto the porch to give me some of 
his and Lena's prize crimson dahlias. 
The boys and I watched as he threw 
I the bales out beside my corn. 

"Twenty. That enough?" 

"I think so. Is it a buck a bale?" 

"Tm givin' it. It's moldy." 

"Thanks, Ethan. That's great for 
! I compost. And, you know, I could use 
some fresh manure to layer in here." 

'Tm gettin' 10 buclcs a spreader load 
! I for that. Ali right?" 

"Fine." 

'Tli bring a load first thing tomor- 
: I row." 

We nodded to each other to seal the 
. I bargain. & 
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of Special Yermont Interest 



By Chris Bohjalian 


years' worth of Fisher's letters. The 
book is beautifully produced and a joy 
to read. The daughter of a university 
professor and an artist, Fisher was bom 
Dorothy Canfield in Lawrence, Kansas. 
She spent summers in Vermont, visit- 
ing her mother's relatives in Arling- 
ton, and then went there to live with 


D orothy Canfield Fisher and 
Grace Coolidge were born 
within weeks of each other in 
1879, and witnessed the world evolve 
for almost 80 years. Coolidge died 
first, in 1957, and Fisher fol- 
lowed a year later. I have no 
idea whether these two ex- 
traordinary and elegant Yer¬ 
mont women ever met, but 
I believe they would have 
lilced each other. 

They were certainly aware 
of each other: Coolidge as the 
wife of President Calvin 

_ , i t-- i £ Dorothy Canfield Fisher 

Coolidge, and Fisher as one oi 



her husband, John Fisher, in 1907. 

That was also the year her first novel 
was published. And although Gunhild 
sold only 600 copies, her second novel, 
The Sąuirrel-Cage, was called "a 
great American novel ,/ by a San 
Francisco newspaper. Her 
popularity continued to in- 
crease, a result of her books 
and short stories in main- 
stream magazines, and by 
the 1920s she had achieved 
such renown that her 1921 
novel, The Brimming Cup, 
was outsold that year by 
only one book: Sinclair 


the best-selling novelists and authors 
of the first third of this century. If 
Coolidge, a yoracious reader for much 
of her life, weren't reading one of 
Fisher's 22 novels or short story collec- 
tions, then she was probably reading 
one of the books championed by Fisher 
in her role as a judge on the selection 
committee for the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. 

Ironically, both women have been 
relegated to historical footnotes sińce 
their deaths. Only two of Fisher's 40 
books are still in print, (three others 
were reissued briefly in the 1980s), and 
few of us take the time to learn much 
about the contributions of presidential 
wives. 

New books by Fisher and Coolidge 
— in one case, an extensive collection 
of letters, in the other an autobiogra¬ 
phy published for the first time — may 
reinvigorate interest in these women. 

In Keeping Fires Night and Day, 
University of Vermont professor Mark 
J. Madigan has collected, edited, and 
meticulously annotated almost 60 


Grace 


Lewis's Main Street. She became the 
Principal wagę earner in the uncon- 
yentional Canfield Fisher house- 
hold, as John agreed to serve as 
her secretary and editor. 

Fisher's regular correspon- 
dents included some of the 
most important writers 
and publishers of the cen¬ 
tury: Willa Cather, Isak Di- 
nesen, Robert Frost, and 
Richard Wright; Henry Holt, 

Alfred Knopf, and Alfred Har- 
court. Fisher wasn't shy, and 
she would think nothing of jotting a 
ąuick letter to Eleanor Roosevelt, Al¬ 
bert Einstein, or Margaret Mead. 

The letters reveal a person of 
tremendous energy and character, not 
simply because of the volume of work 
she produced in her life, or because of 
her unflagging belief in the importance 
of racial eąuality, women's rights, and 
education. Rather, the letters present a 
woman who some 70 and 80 years ago 
managed to juggle the role of wife and 
mother and family breadwinner in a 


smali Vermont yillage, without losing 
any sense of purpose. 

Madigan's title for the collection 
comes from a letter Fisher wrote Al¬ 
fred Harcourt in 1920, not long after 
she and her family had returned from 
France, where her husband had served 
as an ambulance driver during World 
War I. The letter begins with an exam- 
ination of whether a talk she had given 
on the process of writing a short story 
should be published as an essay, and 
then abruptly shifts gears from the 
Professional to the domestic: "We 
have been having a real siege here, 
with John in bed with a badly infected 
knee and a high temperaturę and us in 
ąuarantine with both children whoop- 
ing it up with chicken-pox, and the 
thermometer at 20 below and me keep¬ 
ing fires night and day and tending to 
my sick-a-beds." The book is filled 
with letters that illustrate the dual 
roles that Fisher simultaneously 
played. 

Grace Coolidge loved Vermont, as 
Fisher did, and if her descriptions of 
the beauty of the State are less poetic, 
they sound no less genuine. Born 
Grace Goodhue and raised in Burling¬ 
ton in the last ąuarter of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, her autobiography is a smali en- 
cyclopedia of the social mores of the 
time: "box parties" and harvest sup- 
pers; the role of the church and the 
Ladies' Aid Society; sleigh rides from 
the center of town to Malletts 
Bay, and exchanging valen- 
tines at Pine Street School. 
Although parts of her 
story were published in 
magazines before her death, 
the bulk of the book lay un- 
read, stored in Plymouth, in 
the attic of her son, John. As 
Coolidge sorted through his 
Coolidge papers over the past few years, 
the autobiography came to the atten- 
tion of Coolidge experts Wikander and 
Ferrell, who edited it and found a pub- 
lisher. 

Like Fisher, Grace Coolidge was a 
rarity for her era: a professional 
woman. (She was, in fact, the first pro¬ 
fessional woman to become First 
Lady.) A graduate of the University of 
Vermont, she became a certified 
teacher of the deaf at the Ciarkę School 
in Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Unlike Fisher, however, once she 
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married the young Northampton attor- 
ney and chairman of the city's Repub- 
lican committee, Calvin Coolidge, she 
ąuickly accepted the morę traditional 
role of homemaker exclusively. In a 
passage that reflects the country's pre- 
Depression ardor for business (al- 
though written in the early 1930s), 
Coolidge described her feelings about 
the roles of women and men in mar- 
riage: "Marriage is the most intricate 
institution set up by the human race. 
If it is to be a going concern it must 
have a head ... In generał this is the 
husband. His partner should consider 
well the policies he advises before tak- 
ing issue with them ... " 

Unlike a morę contemporary First 
Lady, she wanted no influence on the 
decisions President Coolidge madę, 
and claims in her autobiography that 
she rarely learned of a presidential de- 
cision before the press — including her 
husband's surprising 1927 decision not 
to run for reelection in 1928. 

Throughout her autobiography, 
Grace Coolidge writes with the sort of 
polite reserve that is not surprising 
given the period and the man that she 
married. But it also can be enormously 
frustrating. There were at least two 
pivotal moments in her adult life that 
deserve illumination, moments that 
even "Silent Cal" discussed at length 
in his autobiography: The death of 
their son, and the night in Plymouth 
when Coolidge was sworn in as presi¬ 
dent by his father. 

In Grace's autobiography, however, 
Calvin Jr.'s death is discussed solely in 
terms of the strength of the boy's — 
and his brotheTs — religious convic- 
tions. Coolidge’s swearing in as presi¬ 
dent is reduced to a footnote. 

Nevertheless, there is a charm to 
Grace Coolidge's voice, and it may be 
unfair to criticize her for her unwill- 
ingness to share all of her emotions, or 
to expect the same level of candor we 
find in FisheTs letters. (One of FisheTs 
children also died, and some of her let¬ 
ters about the loss are haunting.) 
Fisher, after all, was a novelist, and 
novelists are by definition exhibition- 
ists. Coolidge, on the other hand, was 
the wife of a public servant, and an ex- 
tremely tacitum public servant at that. 

Both Fisher and Coolidge led un- 
usual lives, and in these books they 
tell their stories well. ^ 
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The Grout Family at Kelley Stand/Russell Yermontiana Collection, Arlingtoi 
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Up and Over 


Take Kelley Stand Road on a Scenie Drive Through 

J 

The History of the Green Mountains 


By Nancy Boardman 


W e'd better go 
soon," Edgar 
Lawrence 
warned me 
when I called and asked 
him to guide me along 
Kelley Stand Road, up and 
over the main ridge of the 
Green Mountains in 
Southern Vermont. It was 
already early November 
and Lawrence feared the 
road would soon be closed 
for the winter, which 
comes early and leaves 
late on this route. 

Traveling Kelley Stand 
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Road's winding, 19-mile 
dirt and gravel length from 
East Arlington to West 
Wardsboro in good condi- 
tions, without stopping, 
takes about an hour. If you 
tarry in hopes that the red 
fox you've spotted will trot 
back into view, or if you 
puli over to listen to the 
Roaring Branch babble, the 
trip will take longer. And, 
if you're in the pleasur- 
able, informative company 
of Edgar Lawrence, 87, a 
sixth-generation Vermon- 
ter from Sunderland, a 


whole afternoon can 
ąuickly breeze by. 
Lawrence may hop out of 
the car to examine an old 
cellar hole, sample a bit of 
spring water to see if it still 
has that "hint of iron 
taste" that he remembers 
(it does), or entertain you 
over lunch at deserted 
Grout Pond, blending his 
own memories with his- 
tory-book facts to bring 
the road alive. 

Known officially as For- 
est Highway 6, Kelley 
Stand Road runs through 


the heart of the Southern 
portion of Green Moun- 
tain National Forest, 
reaching close to 3,000 feet 
in elevation. It provides ac- 
cess to the mountainous 
forest, most notably the 
15,000-acre Lye Brook 
wilderness area to the 
north and the 1,200-acre 
Grout Pond reereation area 
to the south. 

But when the road was 
first cut through the un- 
charted timberlands and 
across the spiny back of 
the Green Mountains 175 
years ago, it was a stage 
route that enabled travel- 
ers to get from the village 
of Arlington to the town of 
Stratton. According to 
Green Mountain National 
Forest archeologist Shelley 
Hight, the road approxi- 
mates the route of the old 
Stratton Turnpike, built 
between 1827 and 1831, 
one of many large, pri- 
vately funded transporta- 
tion projects that prolifer- 
ated to link isolated towns. 

Using old maps, town 
histories, records of the 






































Stratton Turnpike 
Company and inter- 
views with local 
people such as 
Lawrence, Hight has 
found that although 
Kelley Stand Road 
approximates the 
old route — a por- 
tion of a major high- 
way between Al- 
bany and Boston — 
but the first road 
sometimes ran 1,000 
feet higher. 

And it was often 
treacherous trip. Lawrence 
points out a spot where, 
legend has it, Mrs. Lucy 
Blake, her husband and 
baby were stranded during 
a blizzard in the 1820s. Her 
husband left the horse- 
drawn sleigh to seek help. 
When he hadn't returned, 
Lucy Blake wrapped the 
baby tightly and went off 
on her own. Her husband 
and rescuers eventually 
found the infant alive, but 
its mother had frozen to 
death not far from the 
sleigh. 

The Stratton Turnpike 
toll road became the free 
Kelley Stand Road thanks 
to the efforts of a group of 
citizens led by one J.W. 
Kelly. (Although he spelled 
his name with one "e," his 
descendants spelled it with 
two, and the road and ho¬ 
tel usually talce the second 
"The builder-propri- 
etor of the Kelley Stand — 
stand meant hotel — he 
was also a logger and 
sawmill owner, and thus 
stood to gain on several 
fronts from having the toll 
abolished, which it was in 
the early 1860s. 

As we travel the road 
from its western end in 
East Arlington, Lawrence 
cites the points of interest: 
the spot where prospectors 
dug for gold in the late 
1800s ; a white cabin on 
the right, just feet from the 


Roaring Branch, where 
Norman Rockwell would 
come to paint or just to be 
alone. "It's not much dif- 
ferent today," says 
Lawrence. "When I need 
solitude, I just come and 
sit by the road for a while." 
Indeed, Kelley Stand Road 
offers an isolation and 
peacefulness rarely found 
these days except on foot. 

As we drive, Lawrence 
makes surę I notice the 
half-covered logs that lie 
across the roadway in 
many places. Early road 
builders madę these "cor- 
duroy" sections to produce 
a hard surface that allowed 
draft animals and vehicles 
to escape the mud. 

A few years ago, when 
the State was considering 
straightening some of Kel¬ 


ley Stand Road's sharp 
curves, Hight joined local 
citizens in recommending 
that the project be dropped. 
"Its rugged, zigzag course 
is part of the story it has to 
tell," Hight told me. "It's 
one of the few early cor- 
duroy roads that hasn't 


been paved over, so it 
serves as a tangible link to 
the past, as well as a record 
of early engineering. In 
other words, the road it- 
self, not just the historical 
sites along it, merits 
preservation." 

After about six miles, 
Lawrence pulls left onto 
what looks lilce one of 
many deserted logging 
trails. It turns out to be the 
approach to the old Kelley 
Stand, the hotel that be¬ 
came the Summit House 
after Kelly sold it and then 
Kelley Stand once morę, 
when it was owned by 
Lawrence's grandfather 
and great-uncle. 

Today, it's hard to imag- 
ine how much life was 
here a century ago. Log¬ 
ging and lumber-milling 
were in fuli swing, 
as were the related 
enterprises of char- 
coal and potash pro- 
duction. Lawrence 
believes that in its 
heyday the settle- 
ment was home to 
300 people, and in- 
cluded a post office 
and schoolhouse, 
barns and a black- 
smith shop, boarding 
houses for the loggers and 
their families and, most 
likely, a cemetery that 
Lawrence guesses was off 
the nearby Branch Pond 
Road. 

Kelley Stand itself had a 
bar and generał storę on 


the first floor, 15 
guest rooms upstairs, 
and a huge ballroom 
on the third floor. 
Summer guests 
would collect arm- 
fuls of the ferns that 
grew in abundance 
along the road, or 
could bowl in the 
bowling alley behind 
the hotel. Lawrence 
shows me the re- 
mains of a pond 
where trout were kept un- 
til a guest toolc the propri- 
etor up on his puhlished 
promise of "trout dinners 
served on short notice." 

Travelers kept the hotel 
hopping even in the Win¬ 
ter, and sleigh rides, New 
Year's Eve parties, ban- 
ąuets and dances drew 
guests from New York and 
Massachusetts. 

But within 70 years, the 
settlement had faded. 
About the time of the First 
World War, the timber- 
lands had been decimated 
and the loggers moved on. 
The hotel fell into disre- 
pair, and was run for a time 
as a hunting and fishing 
lodge by a local named Rob 
Lawlor, whose family had 
worked for lumber baron 
Silas Griffith in Danby be- 
fore logging for him at Kel¬ 
ley Stand. Today, all that 
remains of the hotel itself 
is a few sections of its 
foundation. 

Our finał stop is Kelley 
Stand Road's eternal claim 
to famę, a well-marked 
clearing on the north side 
that was the site of the so- 
called Log Cabin Conven- 
tion. Here, on fuly 7 and 8, 
1840, Daniel Webster ral- 
lied support for Whig can- 
didate William Henry Har- 
rison's "Tippecanoe and 
Tyler, Too" siatę against 
incumbent President Mar¬ 
tin Van Buren and his De- 
mocrats. According to one 
account, Webster, the pop- 
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IN A DAY 


ular Massachusetts senator and orator, 
"arose in his majestic way lilce a fuli 
orbed moon ,/ and enthralled a crowd 
of 15,000 listeners near the remote vil- 
lage of Stratton. 

It's unclear precisely why the spot 
was chosen. One answer is that it was 
a compromise between Bennington 
and Windham counties. Both wanted 
the illustrious Webster on their turf, 
and the central point, located at the in- 
tersection of two lines drawn from the 
corners of the two counties, was clos- 
est to Stratton. (This is not, mind you, 
the slciing mecca of Stratton Moun- 
tain, but the tiny town itself, whose 
isolation lured back-to-the-landers 
Scott and Helen Nearing to settle there 
in 1932.) 

The original bronze plaąue marking 
the site where Webster spółce com- 
memorates what was once the largest 
gathering in Southern Vermont. The 
1940 centennial celebration drew far 
fewer spectators than the first, but 
many who attended were descendants 
of the original conventioneers. 

Opposite the Webster site is the ac- 
cess road for Grout Pond, one of a mul- 
titude of recreational possibilities eas- 
ily reached from Kelley Stand Road. 
Ringed with evergreens, the pond has 
bass and bullhead, and is a favorite 
swimming and boating spot (see page 
58). There are pienie tables and camp- 
sites. Approximately 10 miles of easy 
trails loop around the water and tie in 
to trails at Somerset Reservoir to the 
south. In winter, snowmobiling is per- 
mitted on some of the trails and the 
hilcing trails are open to skiers. 

Heading bacie toward Arlington, 
about a mile after Forest Road 71 heads 
south toward Woodford and Glasten- 
bury Mountain, Kelley Stand Road 
rises, and the trees thin to afford a 
wonderful view of the Taconic Moun- 
tains to the west. Beebe Pond is on the 
left, and then comes Forest Road 70, 
which leads north into the Lye Brook 
Wildemess and to Branch Pond. 

• 

It's tempting, but erroneous, to see 
the land along Kelley Stand Road as 
"forest primeval." In fact, it is second- 
and third-generation growth that is re- 
claiming the landscape from the heavy 
logging and railroad activity that so 
characterized — and damaged — the 
area at the turn of the century. From 


cellar holes to lciln fragments, the 
signs of the past are everywhere, and it 
is that past that makes Kelley Stand 
Road much morę than a scenie ride. 


Nancy Boardman lives in Manchester. 


If You Go 

To reach Kelley Stand Road from 
the west, turn east off Route 7A in the 
center of Arlington at the sign for East 
Arlington. Bear right at Chippenhook's 
Storę, where you'11 enter the village of 
East Arlington. Continue past the 
Candle Mili Village shops on the right, 
go over the Route 7 overpass, and bear 
right again where the road forks. A 
smali sign tells you that you're on Kel¬ 
ley Stand Road; continue east. 

Corning from the east, pick up Kel¬ 
ley Stand Road off Route 100 in West 
Wardsboro and head west to Arling¬ 
ton. The first sections of the road are 
also called Stratton/Arlington Road. 

Autumn and summer are great times 
to travel Kelley Stand Road. With the 
exception of the starting mile or so at 
each end, which is paved and plowed, 
the road is closed to cars during the 
winter. In the spring, lingering mud is 
likely to make it impassable, even af¬ 
ter other dirt and gravel roads are dry. 

Because it is steep and narrow for 
most of its length, with several one- 
lane bridges, traveling via motor home, 
large camper or with trailers is unwise. 
And, sińce the roadbed is either bumpy 
or crowned in the center, it's a good 
idea to drive slowly. 

For detailed information about hik- 
ing, camping and other recreational ac- 
tivities, contact the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice's Manchester Ranger Station on 
Route 11/30, just east of Manchester 
Center. In addition to many free pam- 
phlets and trail guides, the USFS sells 
topographical maps for those traveling 
on foot. Write the Manchester Ranger 
District at RR 1, Box 1940, Manches¬ 
ter Center, VT 05255, or cali 362-2307. 

A good reference for motorists is the 
Recreation Map and Guide for Ben¬ 
nington County, published by Hunt¬ 
ington Graphics and available at 
Northshire Bookstore in Manchester 
Center. It lists not only recreational 
activities, but historie sites and other 
excursions in the area. 
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Visit the Vermont that lives in your 
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Norman Rockwell could say. “Vermont is inspi- 
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Yermont Specialty Foods 


Join us in celebrating the bounty of specialty foods available 
from Vermont Food Producers. These food producers are just 
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Choose among our many delicious mapie products 
and give a taste of Vermont this holiday season 

write for 1 * 800 * 845 * 2733 Vermont 802 - 744-2733 

FREE brochure cali 

Visa/MC accepted We ship anywhere. 

COUTURE S SUGAR HOUSE RR i Box 147 Westfiełd. VT 05874 


I THE GIFT EYERYONE LOYES TO GET 


[ RicharcTs Special Vermont Pizza 

R 

S 


\i 

V 

Send a Ouilted Pizza 

p 

Overnight - $34.50 
1-800-682-RSVP 

A Delicious Holiday Gift 
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POPCORN 


CONCOCTIONS 



Cali 800-756-7727 


for our catalogue 
of 42 fabulous flavors! 

Or write to 

Vermont Madę Popcorn Concoctions 
Box VL-6272, Rutland, VT 05702 
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COLD HOLLOW CIDER MILL 

A Major Attraction...Don’t Miss It! 
Seven Days a Week. 8am to 7pm 

OPEN ALL YEAR 


* 


Watch Cider Being Madę! I 
FREE SAMPLES 1 
Yermont Foods, Gifts &Crafts 


Waterbury Ctr.. VT 05677 • 802-244-8771 
Cali 1-800-327-7537 for our free 
catalog of Yermont Foods. 
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The Vermont Department of 
Agriculture can answer any of 
your ąuestions concerning the 
source or location of any of Ver- 
mont's myriad of fine food and 
agricultural products. Cali or 
write the Vermont Dept. of 
Agriculture 116 State St. Dept. 
VTL, Montpelier, VT 05602 
802-828-2416 
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1993 HOLIDAY 
GIFT CATALOG 

PREMIUM VERMONT 
RAW MILK CHEDDAR 
AND 

VERMONT PRODUCTS 

• 

FREE CATALOG. FREE PHONE CALL 

Grafton Village Cheese Company 

1 -800-472-3866 
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A Culinary Partnership 

Vermont’s Chefs and Produce Growers 
Are Getting Together; 
the Result I. s* Fine Fresh Food 


By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Len Mastri 



W hen grower 
Alan LePage 
surveys his 
seven acres 
of organically grown 
vegetables each morn- 
ing, he sees morę than 
fields of red-tinged 
Lolla Rosa lettuce, pur- 
ple-leaved opal basil, 
multicolored edible 
nasturtium blossoms, 
cape gooseberries, 
knobby celeriac, and 
purple radicchio. He is 
looking at your next 
salad at the Blue Moon 
Cafe in Stowe. 

That's because Le¬ 
Page is part of a grow- 
ing group of Vermont 
farmers who are work- 
ing closely with chefs 
and restaurateurs to 
provide the best in 
fresh Vermont produce. 

LePage and the Blue 
Moon's chef-owner, Jack Pickett, have a working relation- 
ship that goes back almost 10 years, to when Pickett was 
chef at Stowe's Ten Acres Lodge. Pickett, who says LePage 
is his greatest inspiration, is dedicated to New American 
Cuisine. "What I do is work with native foods as much as 
possible. I draw from my New England upbringing, too. I 
work with seasonal foods, if it's shad roe in the spring, 


Local beauties: the spe ci alty greens of Jay Vogler and the 
tomatoes ofDavid Miskell. 


strawberries in the 
summer, apples and 
sąuash in the winter." 

To achieye his culi¬ 
nary results, Pickett 
relies on LePage and 
LePage's partner Jeni 
Humphries to provide 
him with 15 to 20 dif- 
ferent lettuces, plus 
chicory, arugula, and 
other greens that sim- 
ply can't be had at 
your local supermar¬ 
ket. LePage's Barre 
Town farm also sup- 
plies Pickett with 
mesclun — a mix of 
greens, edible blos¬ 
soms and herbs; blue 
potatoes; 14 yarieties 
of melon; and the 
usual mix of summer 
yegetables — toma¬ 
toes, peppers, 
spinach, and the like. 
It's mutually bene- 
ficial: The farmers get a ready market. The chefs get a 
product that is fresher and tastier than the week-old Cali- 
fomia produce sold through Boston wholesalers. 

Pickett is not the only chef who depends on locally 
grown produce. Says Rod Rehwinkle, executive chef of the 
Perry Restaurant Group (Sweetwaters, Perry's Fish House 
in Burlington; Sirloin Saloon in Shelburne, Rutland, Man- 
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Wholesome Quality 

Gourmet Hand 

Foods Crafts 


100% VERMONT 

Green Mountain Gift Baskets 

RD 3 • Box 180 • Bristol, VT 05443 



802 * 453*5039 
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Traditional high ąuality 
European housepaints, enamels 
& tools for unequalled beauty 
and durability. 

Through select retailers, 
direct mail, or visit our new 
shop in Woodstock. 

Route 4 West, Woodstock, VT (802) 457-2468 
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Create the 


l it imało 


CupOf 

Coffee 



Start with our Green Mountain Coffee 
Roasters Coffee. Wsfreshly roasted in 
smali batches jusl hours (not weeks or 
months!) before we rush it to you. The 
difference in flavor is extrciordinary. 

We guarantee it! 

Cali 1-800-223-6768 
for a FREE $5 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE and a 
brochure of 50 delicious 
gourmet coffees or mail the 
coupon below. 



G • R • E • E • N 




33 Coffee Lane 
Waterbury, VT 05676 
1-800-223-6768 

□ Yes, please rush my FREE $5 certificate 
and catalog of all 50 gourmet coffees. 


Name_ 

Address _ 



4491 
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chester; and Dakota in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts): "The flavors just can't 
be beat, they are so much morę vi- 
brant. Some of the vegetables still 
have the field warmth on them. The 
peppers, especially. The ąuality and 
taste is so evident." 

Chefs also get to choose the vari- 
eties of vegetables 
they will serve. Harry 
Krantz, purchasing 
agent for the New 
England Culinary In- 
stitute in Montpelier, 
buys at least six or 
seven cases of lettuce 
each weelc from his 
growers. From spe- 
cialty grower Joe 
Sclafani of Plainfield, 
he buys a mix of Lolla 
Rosa, Lolla Bianco, 

Red Oalc, and Green 
Batavia lettuces, 
which he finds 
sweeter and morę del- 
icate in flavor than 
the familiar Iceberg, 

Romaine and Green- 
leaf lettuces the su- 
permarkets offer. 

The delicious Win¬ 
ter vegetable stew Pickett will soon 
start serving begins with a Gilfeather 
turnip [VL, Spring 1988], an old Ver- 
mont variety that LePage describes as 
"an ugly creature with a strange light- 
green color." In fact, the vegetable is 
so ugly no one would buy it in the su¬ 
permarket, according to LePage. But in 
Pickett's hands, this strange root has 
better taste and texture than any 
turnip — or rutabaga — you may have 
ever eaten. 

LePage grows morę than 200 differ- 
ent yegetables, including many heir- 
loom varieties — old types like the 
Gilfeather that have great flavor and 
texture but often lack the perfect ap- 
pearance grocery storę produce buyers 
demand. 

The farmers can grow exactly what 
they know they can sell, so they can 
look at their fields and see salads or 
main courses rather than every 
farmer's nightmare — maturę crops 
that have no ready market. 

A weekly 45-minute conversation 
keeps Pickett and LePage up to datę on 
what's growing and what's cooking. 


Some growers start contacting their 
restaurant clients in January to discuss 
what they plan to grow. Other chefs 
expect phone calls from their yarious 
suppliers as the crops maturę. 

Rehwinkle is an innovator in terms 
of working directly with growers to 
plan what will be planted. Each Janu¬ 
ary, he meets with 
David Miskell of 
Shelburne (tomatoes), 
Will Stevens of Shore- 
ham (assorted yegeta¬ 
bles), and Jay Vogler 
of Charlotte (specialty 
greens) to discuss his 
produce needs. What 
they plant for him, he 
guarantees to buy at 
the prevailing Boston 
market prices. 

He also credits the 
growers, right on the 
menu. At Perry's Fish 
House and at Sweet- 
water's there are pro- 
motional signs on the 
salad bars boasting 
where their organie 
salads were grown. 
"We like people to 
make the connec- 
tion," says Rehwinkle. "We want 
them to know we work with certified 
organie growers, and that we are circu- 
lating the dollars they spend back into 
the community by buying locally." 

David Miskell grows his tomatoes 
almost year-round in greenhouses at 
Shelburne Farms. He gets menu credit 
at Perry's Fish House, Sweetwaters, 
and Shelburne House for their rich 
taste. Shelburne House guests are en- 
couraged to visit the greenhouse and 
gardens "to learn morę about the rela- 
tionship between stewardship of the 
land and the high ąuality of the food," 
as Miskell puts it. 

LePage also gets menu credit at the 
Blue Moon, and as Pickett strolls 
through the dining room each evening 
chatting with patrons, he is ąuick to 
credit LePage. The free publicity helps. 
Satisfied customers seek out LePage at 
the Montpelier and Waterbury farmers 
markets, looking for the same dazzling 
produce they ate at the Blue Moon. 

In the end, the real benefactors of 
the blossoming collaborations be¬ 
tween growers and chefs are the con- 



Chef Jack Pickett, left, and 
grower Alan LePage at Pickett's 
Stowe restaurant. 






































odstock! 

Whether you come for a day or a week, you’11 love our old-fashioned 
atmosphere. And you’11 find what you love in over 70 shops, restaurants, 
galleries, museums, and country inns. Just a few are listed below. 


Come right over. We’re so nearby, and yet so different. 
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A 1793 Yermont Country Inn welcoming the traveler 
and local rcsidcnt with fine dining and comfortable 
lodging. Home of the Vermont Fly Fishing School 

TKe Queckee Inn 

at Marshland Farm 

Quechee. Vermont 05059 
(802) 295-3133 (800) 235-3133 
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Beautiful 

Jewelry 


Fine 

Crafts 


Ingenious 
i Presents 


CINICO RN 


Open Seven Days 

15 Central St., Woodstock, VT 05091 
(802) 457-2480 
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The 

pconomy 

^'S tore 

Affordable clothing 


—^foodstock^L 

Golf ... Tennis ... 

COMPLETE SPORTS CENTER ... 
Pro Shops ... Instruction ... 

for the whole family! 


Plus, the superb cuisine and 

Area’s Largest Selection of Vermont Shirts. 


luxurious accommodations 

37 Central St., Woodstock, VT 
1-800-822-0453 


we’re famous for! 


Cali 1-800-448-7900 for 

Open 7 Days 


reservations and information. 
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Arjuna 

Wonderous collectibles 
& adornment from 
peoples around 
the world 


20 Central Street, Woodstock, 
Vermont^r 457.3350 
Open 7 Days 
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When people say 
we’re 



Woodstock 

Farmers’ 

Market 



we say, 
“Why, thanks.” 

• Fruits &c vegctables 
• Take-home meals 
• Great dęli sandwiches 
Sp>eciaJry groceries 
• Fresh seafood 
• Home-baked breads 
• Vermont food products 
Plants For home or garden 


Open every day except Monday 

Route 4, Woodstock, Vcrmont • 457-3658 




Discouer 19th century farm Uje 
at one of this country's 
premier agriculturaL museums 

• engaging farm life exhibits 
• award-winnlng restored farm house 
• working dalry farm 

Open doiły. May 1 OcL 31. 10 om 5 pm 

Woodstock. Yermont • 802/457-2355 
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QUALITY LAWN & GARDEN PRODUCTS 


Give Your Yard A 
Professionally 
Maintained Look 

Spring is just around the corner. 
And with it comes the challenge 
of making your yard look at its 
best. This year, let ECHO Tools 
help you give your yard a profes¬ 
sionally maintained look. ECHO 
tools are the #1 choice of pro- 
fessionals because they're engi- 
neered to do the job right. Visit 
your local ECHO Dealer and let 
him help you choose the tools 
that are right for you. 


Power Blowers 



Hedge Clippers 



sumers. Pickett calls it a "renaissance 
of yegetables" and points out that diet- 
conscious people are eating morę veg- 
etables and less protein. He scorns so- 
called heart-healthy cuisine in which 
fats are cut back without flavor being 
added: "They take a piąte of scallops 
and broił them without butter instead 
of frying. But when I make a scallop 
dish, I don't use much in the way of 
fats or oil anyway. HI cook the scal¬ 
lops with fresh turnips and rutabagas, 
or whatever vegetables are in season. 
The scallops become part of a fuli 
dish." 

Sclafani sees a revolution in Ver- 
mont kitchens, as chefs become morę 
creative with vegetables. "Up until 
three years ago, the emphasis was al- 
ways on fish or meat. Now chefs are 
getting morę interested in European 
yegetables, because in Europę vegeta- 
bles have always been morę empha- 
sized. 

Pickett agrees. "What I lilce to do is 
put the emphasis on the yegetables. 
People may order rabbit or lamb, but 
what they get is a fuli piąte with lots 
of yegetables. 

"People are ready to eat their yegeta¬ 
bles." 

Recipes 

Miskell Tomato, Fresh Mozzarella 
and Red Onion Salad 


for THE SERVICIIM6 ECHO DEALER NEARE8T YOU CALU 


1 ■800-43S-ECH0 
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Bellfires Refractory Fireplaces 


Two Centuries in the Making 

It was Rumford in 1795 and Rosin in 1939. Now, 
Bellfires @ brings you the world’s most advanced 
woodbuming fireplace as a retrofit to your existing 
masonry or metal fireplace. Healthy radiant heat. 
Burns clean (8.4 grams / hr.). Easily out heats the 
Rumford fireplace, any woodstove or fireplace in¬ 
sert. Three sizes available. 



Cali 1-800-553-5322 


For the name of Bellfires’® specialist nearest you. 
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This is the delicious tomato salad served 
at Sweetwaters in Burlington. I have 
adapted it for home use. 

Salad 

4 tomatoes, sliced 1/2 inch thick 

1 pound fresh mozzarella, sliced 1/4 inch 
thick 

8 slices fresh red onion 

2 ounces arugula 

Balsamic Vinaigrette 
2 tablespoons balsamic vinegar 
1 teaspoon Dijon mustard 
l k cup extra-virgin olive oil 
pinch of salt and pepper 

On four individual salad plates, arrange 
the salad in layers: tomato, mozzarella, 
tomato, onion, and so on, topping with 
mozzarella. Place some arugula on each 
piąte, leaving the tops up. Ladle a little 
yinaigrette over each salad. 

To make the yinaigrette, whisk together 
the yinegar and mustard in a smali bowl. 
Slowly drizzle in the oil, whisking continu- 
ously. Season to taste with salt and pepper. 
Serves 4. 
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Autumn Vegetable Stew with 
Crisp Onions 

This stew from the Blue Moon Cafe can 
be madę with seasonal fresh vegetables 
from late August to late November. Al- 
though you can substitute other varieties of 
vegetables for the ones specified here, you 
may not receive the rave reviews Jack Pick- 
ett gets when he serves this. If you can't 
find a Gilfeather turnip, substitute a 
rutabaga. 

Stew 

3 Scarlet tuinips, washed (not peeled), 
ąuartered and sliced 
2 leeks, sliced and washed 
2 medium onions, chopped 
1 three-inch celeńac knob, peeled and 
cubed 

Gilfeather turnip 
1 head garlic, peeled and chopped 

1 cup white winę 

2 cups canned tomatoes, seeded and 
chopped with juice 

salt and pepper 

1 six-inch Red Kuri sąuash, peeled and 
sliced into inch crescents 
1 smali bunch Italian parsley, chopped 
coarsely 

cooked fresh noodles 

Crisp Onions 

1 large onion 

1 cup milk 

flour for dredging 

salt and pepper 

l A cup olive oil 

k? cup peanut oil for frying 

In a large skillet, saute the turnips, 
onions, leeks, celeriac, and garlic in the 
olive oil, until the onions are translucent. 
Add the winę and tomatoes and simmer 
until the vegetables are tender. Add salt and 
pepper to taste and morę liąuid if the stew 
seems too dry. 

Lay the sąuash on top of the vegetables, 
cover and allow to simmer until the sąuash 
is just tender. 

Just before serving, thinly slice the large 
onion into rings, soak in milk, then dredge 
well with the flour seasoned with salt and 
pepper. Shake off the excess and ąuickly fry 
in hot oil until crisp. Drain and serve over 
the stew, with the parsley and fresh noo¬ 
dles on the side. Serves 4. 

Cassoulet of Late Summer Vegetables 
with Vermont Goat Cheese 

The Blue Moon Cafe offers this from 
early August to late September. 

2 medium onions, chopped 
2 smali Scallopini sąuash, halved and 
sliced 

1 head garlic, peeled and chopped 

2 lilac peppers, halved, seeded and sliced 
1 cup pure olive oil 

1 head Red Russian kale, stemmed and 
sliced 

3 pounds fava beans, shelled 

4 large (2^2 pounds) Golden Beefsteak 
tomatoes, peeled, seeded and chopped 

1 bunch Opal basil 


1 head garlic, outer skin removed but 
head intact 

1 six-ounce plain Vermont goat cheese log 
salt and pepper to taste 

In a large Dutch oven or skillet, saute the 
onions, sąuash, chopped garlic, and pepper 
in l A cup of the oil until the onions are 
translucent. Add the kale and fava beans. 
Toss gently. Add the tomatoes and l A cup 
water (adding morę as necessary to keep the 
mixture fairly loose. Season to taste and 
simmer slowly until the beans are tender. 

Chop the basil coarsely and add to the 
yegetables. Correct the seasoning. 

Meanwhile, in a smali roasting pan, com- 
bine the remaining 3 A cup oil and head of 
garlic. Set in a 350° F. oven and roast until 
the garlic is soft but not overly browned. 
Remove from the oven and pour the oil 
over the cheese. Set the garlic beside it and 
keep at room temperaturę. 

At mealtime, gently reheat the vegeta- 
bles. Serve with the cheese, roasted garlic, 
and warm crusty sourdough bread. 

COMMUNITY SUPPORTED 

Agriculture 

Once a week, from June to mid-Oc- 
tober, Connie and Jeff Spengler drive 
their Volvo up to the vegetable wagon 
at Intervale Farm in Burlington and 
load up with a week's worth of vegeta- 
bles while their two children play with 
the farm dog, visit with the farmers, or 
explore the gardens. 

The Spenglers are among 100 share- 
holders in Intervale Farm, and a part of 
a growing national and Vermont-wide 
movement of community-supported 
agriculture, in which consumers and 
producers share the costs, risks and re- 
wards of farming. At a community- 
supported farm, shareholders pay a 
fixed sum at the start of the growing 
season in exchange for weekly sup- 
plies of vegetables, fruits, meat or even 
cut flowers. 

State senator and innkeeper Mary 
Ann Carlson sees community-sup¬ 
ported farms as the salvation of the 
family farm. "Iris bio-regional growing 
with everyone participating to make it 
worlc," she says. At her West Moun- 
tain Inn in Arlington, organie vegeta- 
bles are bought from a community- 
supported farm in Buskirk, New York. 

At the Intervale Farm, shareholders 
pay $325 for vegetables from June 
through October and an additional $95 
for winter storage vegetables. At Some- 
day Farm in East Dorset, shareholders 
pay $74 for 35 pounds of fresh free- 
range chickens. Or they might buy a 
share for $110 that includes chicken, 
turkey and pheasant. 

For the farmer, the advantages of 
community-supported agriculture are 



Fresh , New Gift Idea 

Select from a yariety of 
gift baskets for all 
occasions featuring the 
“ finest Vermont madę 
products like pure 
Vermont mapie 
syrup, jams, 
candies, etc. 

Starting at $24.95! 

CALL TODAY 1-800-225-6620 

Visa/MC accepted • Shipped Anywhere 


P.O. Box 1155 • Williston, VT 05495 
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MARTY YERMONT BREAKFAST 


Wz lbs. Apple Cinnamon 

Pancake Mix $ 15.95 

1 Pint Pure VT Mapie Syrup plus $3.95 
12 oz. VT Mapie Cured Shipping &. 

Cob Smoked Bacon Handling 

10 oz. Vermont Cider Jelly 

1-800-639-7604 Ll A s,d.?J M 

GORMLY’S ORCHARD, RR 1, Pittsford, VT 05763 



Fully Cooked, 

Mouth-Watering 

i! Cob-Smoked Ham ii 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


C Ol C\ C Vermotit’s i 

j| y hd JL • J J Best Ham J 

I Judged one of the best mail VClilie! ■; 
order hams in the U.S. by Bon Appetit (Oct. 5 
‘91), our lean, succulent maple-cured hams are 5 
slow cooked over smoldering corn cobs for a 5 
taste that’s beyond compare! We offer only i 
fully-cooked, shankless hams to give you the 5 
most meat with the least waste. Your satisfac- 5 
tion is guaranteed or your money back. J 

;« 1713X7117 vv 'th order: 1/2 Ib. each ■! 
I 1 K F F of our smoked bacon and J 
- sharp aged cheddar! 


-1 Yes, please send cob-smoked ham ( 6 lbs.+) 
at $21.95 + $5 p. & h. ($26.95 total) - plus 
FREE bacon and cheddar. □ Check enclosed. 

J Charge my _ VISA _ MC _ Am. Exp. 
(Please include card number & expiration datę.) 
New customers only. limit: 1 per customcr, Continental 
US only. mail and phone orders only. Offer exp. 12/31/93 
Name_ 


Address_ 
City_ 


St 


Zip 


DAKIN FARM 

Box 09A33, Rt. 7, Ferrisburg, VT 05456 


Charge Orders: 802-425-3971 
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“^Uie can‘t fcnd Common Sonse anyuihe/te oa tside o(j OJemont .. 



.. pHeage gfup górne to ug dihectl” 

Visitors to the Green Mountain State cali or write often 
with this reąuest. They usually discover our soaps, sham- 
poos, salves, and skin care products in a little Vermont 
grocery or generał storę. Once they get home and use them, 
they want morę. So we gladly take the time to pack what- 
ever they need in a box and send it to them. 

That's why we've put together a catalog 
of all our wholesome and practical soap 
and bodycare products — for the conve- 
nience of those whose local storę owners 
don' t have Common Sense. We' 11 send 
you a copy, free of charge. 

Just write or cali: 

Common Sense 

NATURAL 

SOAP & BODYCARE 
P.O. Box 379A 
Island Pond, VT 05846 
(802) 723-6174 
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V ermont may be best-known for daliy cows, but we’ve also got hundreds of 
beef farms nestled in our hills and valleys. Theyre helping to keep our 
views open and our land productive. Autumn is a wonderful time to get out 
and enjoy the splendidly textured color of our landscape. 

Fali is also a great season to entertain family and friends at the grill, or with a 
hearty beef stew. To help you make a hit eveiy time, the Vermont Beef Industiy 
Council has a new, free brochure, Vermont Beef — Real Food With a Fresh Taste. 
It’s fuli of recipes, tips on marinading, cooking suggestions, and morę. 

Tender, succulent Vermont beef in autumn — there’s no better time to try it. 

For a free copy of Yermont Beef — Real Food With a Fresh Taste, please write us: 


Vermont Beef Industry Council 

P.O. Box 1229, Norwich, Yermont 05055 
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obvious and tangible. The grower re- 
ceives money up front for seed, fertil- 
izer and eąuipment. The money in the 
bank also provides a weekly paycheck, 
before the crops have been harvested. 
If the weather results in a poor grow- 
ing season, the farmers' income isn't 
reduced. And the farmer need only 
plant or raise as much as there is a 
market for. 

For consumers like the Spenglers, 
the rewards go well beyond the 63 va- 
rieties of just-picked organically raised 
vegetables that start with asparagus 
and end with zucchini. They go be¬ 
yond the days when the farmers invite 
all the shareholders to just "come and 
piclc ,/ oversupplies of corn or tomatoes 
or basil. 

The rewards even go beyond the 
pleasure of the 12 hours of work that 
are each shareholder's responsibility. 

" 'Working' isn't ąuite the right 
word for it," says Connie Spengler. 
"We have fun, meet other members. 
Last year we planted raspberry bushes 
and the kids got to ride the tractors. 
We end up putting in morę volunteer 
time because it is fun." 

On harvest days, a bulletin board in- 
forms each shareholder how many 
heads of lettuce and cauliflower, how 
many pounds of corn or tomatoes or 
peppers and so on each may take. Any 
food not picked up is donated to area 
food shelves. Says farmer Andy Lee, 
"We give people a chance to know the 
farmers who raise their food. They can 
follow the season and see the progres- 
sion of the harvest. They can be a part 
of the farm." 

"The farm is a family tradition for 
us," says Connie Spengler. "Visiting is 
a bright part of our week. It's unlike 
any other place in Burlington." 

COMMUNITY SUPPORTED 

Farms IN Vermont 

Dancing Bear Farm, Barnet; Grace Ger- 
shuny, 633-4152. 

Peace and Carrots Organie Farm, Calais; 

Wendy Martin, 223-7817. 

Smoky House Project, Danby ; Ray Pratt, 
293-5121. 

Intervale Farm, Burlington,- Alyssa Lovell, 
860-6414. 

Goosehill Organie Gardens, Williston; 

Marty Gili, 878-0149. 

Luna Bleu Farm, S. Strafford; Suzanne 
Long and Tim Sanford, 785-4384. 

Snów Baker Farm, Plainfield; Les Snów 
and Lori Baker, 426-3877. 

I Tanyard Farm, West Hartford; Bill and 
| Jinny Cleland, 295-7827. ctf? 

Andrea Chesman regularly writes Ver- 
mont Life's food column. 


VERM0NT’S 
OLDEST 
NURSERY 

offers the finest balsam 
wreaths. Handcrafted in 
Vermont’s Northeast 
Kingdom, our wreaths 
will add the look and 
scent ofVermonttoyour 
Christmas. Each wreath is 
doubłe-sided, measures 24" and 
is tastefully decorated with pine 
cones, berries and a red velvet bow. We 
will gladly enclose a gifteard. 


Wreaths will arrive 
within 10 days of ordering. 

To order by phone cali 

802 - 425-2811 

or write: 

Horsford Gardens & Nursery 
HORSFORD 2058 North Greenl >ush Road 

Gardens & Nursery Charlotte, Yermont 05445 


mi 

iii 



$ 22 . 98 ' 

V/MC or personal check 

•Please add $4.50 per wreath to cover 
shipping and handling. Wreaths shipped 
to VT please include 5% sales tax. 
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Save $20.00 and treatyour family to a genuine ^ 

HAR£ZJN§TONS 

Vermont Smoked Ham 
—now only $21.95! 

Reserveyours soonT 
!t's first-come, first-servedon this 

Special Introductory Offer... 
Delivery begins mid-October 

All offers go od to 48 States only. 

U mit 2. Expires / 1/30/93 



...and for 
TURKEY 
LOYERS: 



“You won’t find a better-tasting ham than the 
old-fashioned Comcob Smoked Ham I make for 
Harringtorfs up here in Vermont. You’11 love it— 
and that’s my promise or your money back!” 

Vem Richburg—SmokeMaster 



Cob Smoked 
Boneless Turkey Breast 

Tender, moist, smoky delicious—and 100% white 
meat with no fillers. Fully cooked 2 1/2 Ib. Boneless 
Turkey Breast now only $17.95, an $8.50 savings. 





rnrri Order both our 
■ ^ C ■ Smoked Ham and 

Boneless Turkey Breast (shipped 
to same address) and we’ll include 
6 oz. of our special Aged Cheddar 
and 1/2 Ib. Cob Smoked Bacon—free! 


lORglNCjTONS 

2973 Main Street, Richmond, VT 05477 

□ 121-265 Ready-to-Cook Half Ham (6 Ibs.) $21.95 + $6.50, total $28.45 
G 206-265 Boneless Turkey Breast (2 1/2 Ibs.) $17.95 + $6.50, total $24.45 

□ 123-265 BOTH Ham and Turkey Breast to same address $39.90 + $6.50, 
total $46.40 mcludes 6 oz. Cheddar and 1/2 Ib. Cob Smoked Bacon FREE 

Name_ 


Address . 


• Zip 


□ Payment enclosed □ Charge my ( ) VISA ( ) MC ( ) AMEX 
( ) Diner’s ( ) Discover. (Include card no. and exp. dale. plus your name 
and address if different from shipping address above.) Available m 
Continental US only. Limit 2. Not for retail Stores. 

RUSH Orders: (802) 434-4444 
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Traditions Alive 


At the Fairbanks Museum’s Festiyal of Traditional Crafts 



Photographed by Stephanie Wolff 
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W HEN THE Festival of Traditional 
Crafts is in fuli swing, you can 
hear the sounds of it reverberating 
up and down St. Johnsbury's Main 
Street: the chugging of old-fashioned gas en- 
gines, a blacksmith banging away on an anvil, 
the thud of an ax splitting rails. Ali these 
sounds of a former era, and morę, rise to a 
steady cacophony as the day goes on. 

It's something to hear, says Fairbanks Mu- 
seum education director Peggy Pearl Daniels. 

Daniels should lcnow. It was she who started 
the event in 1976 as an outgrowth of a history 
program in which she had been bringing bits of 
old-fashioned life to area schools and explaining 
them. She decided instead to bring the students 
to the museum for a day-long event. 

She and the Fairbanks now host morę than 
600 children at a special festival one Friday 
each fali. Saturday, it's the generał public's 
chance to look and listen. 

There are examples of morę than 30 of the 
18th and 19th century crafts that lcept rural 
Vermont alive, from pump-log boring — essen- 
tially converting cedar logs into pipes to bring 
water to homes and barns — to bee keeping, 
baslcet making, cider making, mapie sugaring, 
spinning, weaving, candle dipping, soap mak¬ 
ing, herbal remedies, the churning of butter and 
the hewing of beams. 

There is usually a "What's It?" table so visi- 
tors can attempt to decipher what some of the 
old tools in the museunTs collection were origi- 
nally used for. Many of the festival participants 
use the museunTs tools to demonstrate their 
crafts. 

Most of the craftspeople are area residents 



who have learned — and are thus preserving — 
techniąues and processes that were once basie 
knowledge for anyone living in the New Eng- 
land countryside. Barnet's Pauline and Denzil 



Whitehill show how old-time dowsers found 
water with forked sticks. 

Mark Breen, better known 
as a meteorologist on Ver- 
mont Public Radio's "Eye 
on the Slcy" show, demon- 
strates old-fashioned grain- 
harvesting techniąues. 

Andy Fisher of St. Johns- 
bury brings his handmade 
replica of a British long- 
boat, complete with sail. 

"Each demonstration is 
actually a mini history les- 
son," says Daniels. 

There are also old-time 
toys and games, horse- 
drawn hay rides, refresh- 
ments, and a chance to pur- 
chase some of the wares 
produced the old way. The 
craftspeople set up shop on 
both sides of Main Street 
near the museum, and 
there are plenty of tents, so 
the event is held rain or 
shine. Its goal is education, not fundraising, so 
the $1 admission goes to feed the craftspeople 
and rent the tents. 

On festival day, the admission price also gets 
you inside the red stone walls of the Fairbanks 
Museum itself. Started in 1891 as a gift from 
the Fairbanks family, inventors of the platform 
scalę and founders of the Fairbanks scalę com¬ 
pany, the museum is a repository of natural his¬ 
tory from around the world. Kids love the array 
of stuffed animals of all descriptions beneath 
the building's striking 130-foot-long barrel- 
vaulted oak ceiling. (Watch out for the polar 
bears!) 

• 

The 18th Festival of Traditional Crafts will 
be held Saturday, September 18, at the Fair¬ 
banks Museum and Planetarium, Main and 
Prospect streets in St. Johnsbury, from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. The $1 admission fee also admits visi- 
tors to the museum. For morę information, cali 


Light and comfort: 
Shirley W ar den , 
above, makes can- 
dles; Joannę 
Schuyler, left, 
demonstrates rug 
hooking near the 
museum's towered 
entrance. 

Opposite page: 
Steve Wakefield 
demonstrates the 
old-fashioned art 
of blacksmithing, 
one of many coun¬ 
try crafts that 
cotne to life each 
fali in St. Johns¬ 
bury. 


748-2372. 
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fennont Attractions 

Vacation with Vermont's best and visit these fine Vermont attractions. See famous Vermont Products 
while they’re being madę and rediscover your heritage through world-class museums. Explore 
Vermont's spectacular countryside and experience its natural beauty. 


Vermont Marble 
Exhibit 

Proctor, Yermont 05765 



Uniąue displays of marble, historical 
photographs, gallery of presidents, 
sculptor at work. Gift shop, marble 
market. 

Open Daily (mid-May - Oct.) 9-5:30 
Winter (Nov. - mid-May) Mon.-Sat. 9-4 

(802) 459-3311 ext. 436 

Reader Service Number 240 


Yermont Raptor Center 



Mingle with hawks, owls, 
falcons and eagles at the 
Vermont Institute of Natural 
Science. An outdoor living 
museum with naturę trails, 


26 species of birds, and gift 
shop. Open year round. 

sm 

Woodstock, VT 
(802) 457-2779 



Reader Serviee Number 213 


NATURE S AMBER MAGIC 
MAPLE SUGARING 



presented by 


Exhibits 
Demonstrations 
Slide Show 
Syrup Samples 
Unique Gift Shop 


NEW ENGLAND MAPLE MUSEUM 


P.O. Box 1615 Located on Rt. 7 

Rutland, VT 05701 in Pittsford, VT 

8:30-5:30pm daily North of Rutland 

Write for free catalog 


Reader Service Number 187 


WESTON BOWL MILL 
and ANNEX 

Located at the north end of the beautiful village 
of Weston, VT 

802-824-6219 

cali or write for our mail order catalog 
Weston Bowl Mili, P.O. Box 218 
Weston, VT 05161 

-OPEN YEAR 



Reader Service Number 229 


The Spinning Wheel 

South of Stowe 

Home of the Wooden 
Bear and other Chain 
Saw Carvings 

Visit our unique Gift Shop 
• VT Crafts - Dollhouses & 
Miniaturę Accessories 
Stop into our Americana Shop 
• Many Native American Items 

Route 100 • Waterbury Center • VT. 05677 
802-244-8883 

Reader Service Number 200 



These are just a few of the many 
attractions here in Vermont. For 
morę information on these and 
other Vermont attractions contact 
The Vermont Department 
of Travel and Tourism 
134 State Street, Dept. 413 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
or cali toll free 
1 -800-VERMONT ext 413 


TIMBER 


YILLAGE 



ANTIOUE CENTER 
COUNTRY STORĘ 
ARTS & CRAFTS 

OPEN YEAR ROUND • 7 DAYS A WEEK 

VERMONT’S SHOPPING 
& DINING ATTRACTION 

For morę information cali or write us: 

P.O. Box 0730 Quechee, Vt. 05059 
1-802-295-1550 


Reader Service Number 224 


The fali is breathtaking at 


Rock 


Yisitors Center 

Open daily 8:30-5:00 
May 1-Oct. 31 

Information • Displays • Gifts 
Food • Video • Free 
granite samples 

Narrated Quarrv Shuttle Tour 

Leaves from Visitors Center Mon.- 
Fri. 9:00-3:00 Spectacular views 
and a trip up to the world’s 
largest granite ąuarry 

Manufacturing Diyision 

Open Mon.-Fri. 8:00-3:30 
See the cutting. grinding and pol- 
ishing of our granite 
in progress 


Cali or write for morę information 


Exit 6 off 1-89 

Follow signs to Visitors Center 

Rock of Ages Tours 
Box 482 • Barre, VT 05641 
(802) 476-3119 
4 exits south of Ben & Jerrys! 

Reader Service Number 198 
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Compiled by]vm Powell 
and Melissa Ripley 

Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last summer, there may 
be changes in times or dates. Cali organizers 
to confirm. For information about Vermont, 
contact the Vermont Department of Travel 
and Tourism, 134 State St., Montpelier, VT 
05602; tel. (802) 828-3236, or visit local infor¬ 
mation booths. To submit events, contact the 
Yermont Department of Travel and Tourism. 


S pecial 
Events 


SEPTEMBER 


I- Oct. 24: Fali Wildflower Bloom. Vermont 
Wildflower Farm, Charlotte. Info: 425-3500. 

4-6: Northfield Labor Day Weekend Obser- 
yances. Mon. paradę, 10:30 a.m. Info: 485- 
8346. Mad River Valley Craft Fair. Rte. 
100, Waitsfield. Info: 496-3400. 

6: Sheffield Field Day. 9 a.m., Middle Vil- 
lage. Info: 626-8862. 

11 Waterbury Oktoberfest. German food, 
musie, and drink. 4 p.m., Grunberg Haus 
Bed ik Breakfast. Info: 244-7726. Lyn- 
donville Rotary Auction & Antiąue Car 
Show. 10 a.m., Bandstand Park. Info: 626- 
8316 Fair Haven Peach Shortcake Sup- 
per. 5 p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 265-8605. 
Vt. Brewers Fest. Noon, Burlington Water- 
front Park. Info: 864-5927. Essex Turkey 
Supper. 5 p.m., United Meth. Church. Info: 

878- 3044. 

II- 12: Westford Craft Fair. Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 

11 a.m., Elem. Sch. Info: 878-3090. 

12: Humane Society Auction. 10 a.m.; pre- 
view 9 a.m., Woodstock. Info: 457-1332. 

15 Richmond Yankee Pot Roast Supper. 

5:30 p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 434-2053. 
17-19 Stowe British Invasion. Classic 
British cars, International cricket, rugby, 
polo. 9 a.m. Info: 253-9049 Windsor Fest. 
9 a.m. Info: 674-5597. 

18: E. Montpelier Fali Fest. 10 a.m.; noon 
chicken pie dinner, Old Meeting House. 
Info: 223-693'ł Waterbury Fair & Sup¬ 
per. 3 p.m., Grange Hall. Info: 244-7553 
Save the Greyhound Walkathon. Paradę 
of dogs, judging, entertainment. 1 p.m., 
Church St. Marketplace, Burlington. Info: 

879- 8838 Barre Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 


6:30 p.m., Church of the Good Shepherd. 
Info: 476-3929. Green Mtn. Regatta. 
Model sailboat racing. 10 a.m., Com- 
modores Inn, Stowe. Info: 253-7321. Ben- 
nington Craft Fest. 10 a.m., Veterans 
Memoriał Dr. Info: 442-962- 1. Woodstock 
Garden Club’s Plant Sale and Bazaar. 9 
a.m., Masonie Tempie. Info: 457-2858. 

18; also Nov. 20: Colchester Chicken & Bis- 
cuits Supper. 5 p.m., Malletts Bay Cong. 
Church. Info: 864-6745. 

18-19 Bennington Antique & Classic Car 
Show. 9 a.m., Willow Park. Info: 447-3311. 
Sugarbush Brewers Fest. Noon, Sugar- 
bush South, Warren. Info: (800) 537-8427. 
Sheep & Wool Fest. 9 a.m., Killington Ski 
Area. Info: 773-4255. Rutland Family Fun 
Day. 10 a.m., downtown. Info: 773-7477. 

19: Newfane Flea Market & Bazaar. 9:30 
a.m., on the common. Info: 254-8182. 

23: Middletown Springs Hist. Society. 
Potluck dinner and talk, 6 p.m. Info: 235- 
2376. 

24: Marshfield Supper. 5, 7 p.m., Christ 
Covenant Church. Info: 454-7142. Montpe¬ 
lier Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6.30 p.m., 
Trinity Meth. Church. Info: 229-9158. Ar- 
lington Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m., Fed¬ 
erated Church. Info: 375-6518. 

24- 26: Brattleboro Apple Days Fest. 9 a.m. 
Contests, hay rides, river tours, concerts. 
Main St. Info: 254-4565. 

25: Bradford Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6 
p.m., United Church of Christ. Info: 222- 
4418. E. Burkę Fali Fest. 9 a.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 626-8329. Marshfield 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6:15 p.m., United 
Church. Info: 426-3888. Pittsfield Bazaar. 

9 a.m., on the green and town hall. Info: 
746-8095. Randolph Ctr. Harvest Fest. & 
Chicken Barbecue. Hay rides, barnyard 
petting zoo, quilt display. 10 a.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 728-4232. Wells Harvest 
Fest. 5 p.m., Modern Woodman Bldg. Info: 
645-0216. Rutland Railroadiana Show. 

10 a.m., fairgrounds. Info: 893-4157. Inter- 
vale Harvest Fest. Pumpkin harvesting, 
crafts, old-fashioned corn roast, and morę. 
10 a.m., Gardener’s Supply Co., Burlington. 
Info: 660-3500. Waterbury Lawn Fest. 9 
a.m., Comm. Church. Info: 244-8089. 
Shaftsbury Apple & Harvest Fest. 10 
a.m., East Rd. Info: 447-1571. 

25- 26: St. Johnsbury Lions Club Foliage 
Fest. Spit-roasted beef dinner, train ride, 
arts & crafts show, hot air balloon ride, and 
morę. 8 a.m., Farmer’s Daughter Gift Barn. 
Info: 748-3994. AARP-le Fest. & Craft 
Fair. 10 a.m., Veterans Memoriał Dr., Ben¬ 
nington. Info: 447-1619. 

26: Dorset Craft Fair. 9:30 a.m., across from 
the Fire Dept. Info: 362-1164. Danville 


Lamplight Service & Hymn Sing. 7 p.m., 
Old North Church. Info: 748-9350. 


OCTOBER 


1: Chelsea Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m., 
West Hill Meth. Church. Info: 685-4649. 
Adamant Haryest Supper. 5 p.m., Meth. 
Church. Info: 223-3366. 

1-3: Weston Antiąue Show. 10 a.m., Play- 
house. Info: 824-4186. 

2: Cavendish Fali Foliage Supper. 5:30, 

6:45 p.m., Baptist Church. Info: 226-7669. 
Newbury Fali Fest. Quilt and Doli Show. 
9:30 a.m., First Cong. Church. Info: 429- 
2204. Quechee Angel Bazaar. 10 a.m., 
Comm. Church. Info: 295-7941. Shelburne 
Chicken Pie Haryest Dinner. 4:30 p.m., 
Meth. Church. Info: 862-5224. Waterbury 
Country Crafts Bazaar. 10 a.m., The 
White Church. Info: 244-6995. Benning¬ 
ton Craft Fair & Flea Market. 9 a.m., Vet- 
erans Memoriał Dr. Info: 442-2703- Waits¬ 
field Haryest Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Feder¬ 
ated Church. Info: 496-3663 Chester Har¬ 
yest Supper. 5 p.m., Baptist Church. Info: 
875-2717. Putney Medieval Faire. 10 a.m., 
The Grammar School. Info: 387-5364. Ver- 
shire Mountain Haryest Fest./Civil War 
Encampment. 1860s dress, arts, crafts, 
musie, and morę. Noon. Info: 685-2246. 
Brandon Historie House Tour. Noon 
Info: 247-6401. Arlington Haryest Ju- 
bilee. St. James Church. Info: 442-6937. 
Warren Antiąue Car Paradę. Info: 496- 
2195. Stowe Festival of Antiąues. 10 
a.m., H.S. Info: 253-9875. Lincoln Mar- 
rowbone. Celebration of stories told in 
poetry, prose, song, and dance. 2 p.m. 

Info: 453-2960. Burlington House Tour. 
Info: 868-5004. 

2-3: South Hero Apple Fest. Orchard tours, 
cider pressing. 10 a.m., South St. Info: 372- 
5566. Sugarbush Classic & Antiąue Car 
Show. 10 a.m., Mad River Green, Waits¬ 
field. Info: 496-2195 Bromley Antiąues 
Show. 10 a.m., Base Lodge, Peru. Info: 
457-343" Burlington Marketfest. Sat. 10 
a.m.; Sun. noon, Church Street Market¬ 
place. Info: 863-1648. Hardwick Fali Fo¬ 
liage Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Elem. Sch. Info: 
472-647'ł. The Glory Days of the Rail- 
roads Fest. Displays, demonstrations, 
food, crafts, and morę. White River Jct. 

Info: 295-6200. Waitsfield Green & Gold 
Weekend. Mad River Glen Ski Area. Info: 
496-3651 Chester Fali Foliage Fair. 9 
a.m., town green. Info: 875-2939. 

2-3; 9-10 Manchester Center Pancake 
Breakfast. 7:30 a.m.. VFW, Fowler Hall. 
Info: 362-2100. 

2-10 Christinas in October House Tour. 9 
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WINTER SUN SPACE CONVERTS 
TO A SUMMER SCREEN ROOM! 



□ Choice of stunning Bronze or Clear insulated 
glazing on Bronze or White aluminum □ QWIK™ 
window/screen change system □ Do-it-yourself 
assembly □ No extras, America's #1 Value. 

Send $2 for Color Catalogue, Prices, 
SENT FIRST CLASS MAIL 


VEGETABLE FACTORY, INC. 


SUNBEAM 


STRUCTURESl RD. Box 1353, Dopt. VER 
□ ivision] Stamford, CT 06904-1353 


Circle Reader Service Number 222 


SLUMBAR 
KNEE PILLOW 



...for a blissful night’s sleep to ease pain 
and discomfort in back, legs or knees. 
Velcrcf straps provide comfortable support. 
Send check or money order for $21.95 plus 
$3.50 S&H to: Alway, Inc., P.O. Box 51, 
Flemington, NJ 08822 (908) 788-7220. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Madę in USA 

Circle Reader Service Number 167 


L00KING FOR SOMETHING ? 

• Missing an issue of Vermont Life? 

• Questions about your gifts? 

• Changingyour address? 

• Any subscriptions ąuestions? . . . 
Our subscription service wants to help. 
Cali TOLL-FREE, 8 AM to 7PM EST 
Monday through Saturday^ 

C800-284-3243 



a.m., Hartland. Info: (603) 448-4792. 

3: Hancock Smorgasbord. Noon, Town 
Hall. Info: 767-3651. St. Albans Dollhouse 
Miniaturę Show & Sale. 10 a.m., Central 
Sch. Info: 524-6877. Middletown Springs 
Apple Fest. 1 p.m. Info: 235-2366. 

6 : Richmond Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m., 
Cong. Church. Info: 434-2516. 

7: Waterbury Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6 , 7 
p.m., Comm. Church. Info: 244-7221. 

7-9: Bennington Antiąue Show & Sale. 10 
a.m., 2nd Cong. Church. Info: 442-2559. 

8 : Guilford Fali Foliage Fooleries. Dancers 
in giant colored leaf costumes. Noon, Guil¬ 
ford Rest Stop 1-91. Info: 442-5441. 

9: Meet Four Vt. Authors. Katherine Pater- 
son, Jim DeFilippi, Virginia Campbell 
Downs, and David Budbill. 2 p.m., So. 
Burlington City Hall Conf. Rm. Info: 658- 
3356. Chelsea Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 

6:15, 7:30 p.m., United Church. Info: 685- 
4447 Hartland Country Crafts Bazaar & 
Roast Beef Supper. Bazaar 1 p.m.; supper 

5 p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 436-2053. 
Manchester Leaf Peepers’ Supper. 5:30, 

7 p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 362-2709. 
Montpelier Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6:30 
p.m., Trinity Meth. Church. Info: 229-9158. 
Pittsford Country Breakfast & Pie Sale. 

7 a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 483-6396. 
Shaftsbury Chicken Pie Supper. 4:30, 

5:45, 7 p.m., United Meth. Church. Info: 
442-2879. West Dover Apple Pie & Bakę 
Sale. 9 a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 464-8677. 
West Newbury Turkey Supper. 5, 6:15 
p.m., West Newbury Hall. Info: 429-2402. 
Fair Haven Harvest Ham Supper. 5 p.m., 
Cong. Church. Info: 265-8605. Fair Haven 
Apple Fest. 8 a.m., the park. Info: 265- 
3545. South Strafford Country Craft 
Sale. 10 a.m., Barrett Hall. Info: 765-4445. 
Waterbury Lawn Fest. 9 a.m., Comm. 
Church. Info: 244-8089 White River Jct. 
Casino Night. 7:30 p.m., American Legion 
Hall. Info: 484-3525. Woodstock Apples 

6 Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., Bailey’s Meadow. 
Info: 457-1825. Newfane Turkey and 
Ham Dinner. Three seatings. Cong. 
Church. Info: 365-7232. 

9-10: Hancock Octoberfest. Noon, Town 
Hall. Info: 767-9157. Springfield Apple 
Fest. & Craft Show. 10 a.m., Riverside 
Middle Sch. Info: 885-2779. Bethel For- 
ward Fest. Aits, crafts, entertainment. Sat. 
10 a.m.; Sun. 11 a.m. Info: 234-5554. New¬ 
fane Heritage Fest. 10 a.m., on the com- 
mon. Info: 365-7855 Marlboro Cider 
Pressing & Sale. 10 a.m., town center. 

Info: 257-0801 Bennington Renaissance 
Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Mt. Anthony Union 
H.S. Info: 442-9396. Jay Arts & Crafts 
Fair. 10 a.m., Base Lodge. Info: 988-2611. 
Bennington BPW Craft Show. Veterans 
Memoriał Dr. Info: 447-7317. 

9-11: Mt. Snów Craft Fair. 9:30 a.m., Base 
Lodge, West Dover. Info: 464-3333. 

10: Dummerston Apple Pie Fest. 11:30 
a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 254-2249. New¬ 
fane Heritage Fest. 10 a.m., on the com- 
mon. Info: 257-0609. Woodstock Apples 
& Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., Bailey’s Meadow. 
Info: 457-1825. Orwell Apple Fest. 1 p.m.. 
First Cong. Church. Info: 948-2333. Bristol 


Rotary Chicken Barbecue. 11 a.m., vil- 
lage green. Info: 453-2420. 

10-11: Vt. Antiąuarian Booksellers Book 
Fair. Sun. 11 a.m.; Mon. 9 a.m., The Holi- 
day Inn, Rutland. Info: 463-9395. 

14: Morrisville Chicken Pie Supper. S;30 
p.m., United Meth. Church. Info: 888-2248. 
Williams town Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6 , 
7 p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 476-6323. 

15: Moretown Community Fest. Fri. 1 p.m.; 

Sat. 10 a.m. Info: 223-6777. 

16: Meet Four Vt. Authors. Thomas Bassett, 
Terra Snider, William C. Hill, and Robert 
W. Cochran. 2 p.m., So. Burlington City 
Hall Conf. Rm. Info: 658-3356. Barnard 
Oyster Stew Supper. S:30 p.m., Comm. 
Hall. Info: 763-7036. Colchester Chicken 
& Biscuits Supper. 5 p.m., Malletts Bay 
Cong. Church. Info: 864-6745. Essex 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 7 p.m., Meth. 
Church. Info: 878-3044. 

16-17: North Bennington Fali Foliage Foo¬ 
leries. Dancers in giant colored leaf cos¬ 
tumes. 2 p.m., Park-McCullough House. 
Info: 442-5441. 

19: Wolcott Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6 , 7 

p.m., United Meth. Church. Info: 888-2771. 
22-23: Manchester Rummage Sale. Fri. 5 

p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m., lst Cong. Church. Info: 
362-2709. 

23: Barre Homemakers Craft Bazaar. 10 

a.m., Municipal Aud. Info: 479-2849. Brad- 
ford Christmas Bazaar. 9 a.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 222-9696. French Heritage 
Fest. 10 a.m., Spaulding H.S., Barre. Info: 
229-4668. 

31: Rutland Halloween Paradę. 6:30 p.m., 
downtown. Info: 773-1822. 


NOYEMBER 


5-6: Montpelier Bazaar. Thurs. 4 p.m.; Fri. 9 
a.m.; lasagna luncheon 11:30 a.m., Meth. 
Church. Info: 223-7997. 

6 : A Touch of Christmas Bazaar. 9 a.m.. 
United Meth. Church, White River Jct. Info: 
295-3965 North Troy Holiday Bazaar. 2 
p.m., United Church of Christ. Info: 988- 
2842. Dorset Rummage Sale. 10 a.m., 
United Church. Info: 867-5773 Madę in 
Vt. Auction. 6 p.m., St. Mary’s Church, 
Springfield. Info: 228-4571. 

11 : Barre Fair. 9 a.m.; luncheon 11:30 a.m.; 
dinner 6 p.m., Universalist Church. Info: 
479-0114. 

13: Cavendish Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m.. 
Baptist Church. Info: 226-7885. Hancock 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m., Town Hall 
Info: 767-3651 Chelsea Roast Beef Sup¬ 
per. 5-7 p.m., United Church. Info: 685- 
4447 . chester Christmas Tree Bazaar. 9 
a.m., lst Baptist Church. Info: 875-2717. 
Colchester Christmas Bazaar. 9 a.m., 
Cong. Church. Info: 864-6745. 

15: Walden Hunters’ Supper. 5 p.m , United 
Meth. Church. Info: 563-2472. 

18: Danville Gamę Pie Supper. 5, 6 , 7 p.m., 
United Meth. Church. Info: 684-3666. 

20: Bradford Wild Gamę Supper. 2:30 p.m., 
Church of Christ. Info: 222-4418. Colch¬ 
ester Chicken & Biscuits Supper. 5 p.m., 
Malletts Bay Cong. Church. Info: 864-6745. 
Brattleboro Women’s Craft Fair. 10 a.m.. 
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Union H.S. Info: 258-5185. 

26-28: Northeast Kingdom Open 

House/Exhibit. Silver and crafts. Cali for 
location. Info: 754-6012. 

26-Dec. 31 Brattleboro Holly Days/Holly 
Nights. Various downtown locations. Info: 
254-4565. 

27 Brattleboro Christmas Bazaar. 9 a.m., 
lst Cong. Church. Info: 254-4848. 


\vt 

Ai 


rts& 

Musie 


SEPTEMBER 


1-5: A Day in Hollywoody A Night in tbe 
Ukrainę. 8 p.m., Sun. 7 p.m., Weston 
Playhouse. Info: 824-5288. 

4: Society of Vt. Crafts men Craft Fair. 10 
a.m., Fletcher Farm School for the Arts and 
Crafts, Ludlow. Info: 886-8586. 

4-5: Burlington Craft Fest. 10 a.m., Sheraton 
Conference Ctr. Info: 722-3313. Guilford 
Classical Musie Fest. Sat. 7:30 p.m.; Sun. 

2 p.m., Organ Barn. Info: 257-1961. New 
England Craft Fest. Timber Village, 
Quechee. Info: 295-1550. 

6 -Oct. 10: Stowe Play. Tues.-Sat. 8 p.m.. 
Playhouse. Info: 253-7944. 

10-Oct. 10: Arlington Art Show. 2 p.m.. Be- 
side Myself Gallery. Info: 362-2212. 

12: Waitsfield Jazz Concert. ^:30 p.m., 

Joslyn Round Barn. Info: 496-7722. 

14: Illustrated Talk. 7;30 p.m., Chester Art 
Guild. Info: 875-3767. 

18: Craftsbury Banjo Contest. Noon, North 
Wolcott Rd. Info: 586-2835. 

18- 19: Bennington Arts & Crafts Show. 10 

a.m., Veterans Memoriał Dr. Info: 442-9624. 

19- Oct. 17: Stratton Arts Fest. 10 a.m., Base 
Lodge. Info: 297-3265. 

24-25: Barre Fiddlers’ & Step Dancing Con¬ 
test. Fri. 7 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m. Info: 476- 
8000. 

24- 26: Stowe Foliage Craft Fair. 10 a.m.. 
Topnotch Field. Info: 253-7321. 

25 Newport Foliage Quiltfest. 10 a.m., Mu- 
nicipal Bldg. Info: 334-7298. 

25- 26: Rutland Arts & Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., 
fairgrounds. Info: 203-876-0826. Heart of 
New England Quilt Show III. 9 a.m., 
Bradford Armory. Info: 439-6260. 

25-Oct. 11: Art in the Round Barn. 9:30 
a.m., Waitsfield. Info: 496-7722. Group 
Watercolor Show. 10 a.m., Gallery North 
Star, Grafion. Info: 843-2465. 

30-Oct. 3 Bessie Drennan Exhibit & Craft 
Show. 10:30 a.m., So. Woodbury Church. 
Info: 472-5700. 


OCTOBER 


1-2: Barre Town Fali Foliage Square & 
Round Danee Fest. Fri. 7:30 p.m.; Sat. 
noon, Elem. Sch. Info: 485-6739. 

1-3: Killington Foliage Craft Show. 10 a.m . 



Mountain Vie\v Creamery 

Bed & Breakfast 


...a romantic B&B on 
an historie 440 ai re Jurni 
estate. Finefood. 
...beautifully decorated 
rooms with private baths 
...a favorite of foliage 


Darling Hill Road, Box 355 
East Burkę. VT 05832 
802-626-9924 




New luxuriously fumished motor inn 
with private courtyard balconies, 
heated pool, putting green, 25" 
remote control TV’s with sports 
& movie channels. Central air con- 
ditioning & health center privileges. 

Route 2, St. Johnsbury, VT 
(802)748-5666. ’ 


Quimby 

COUNTRY^ 

LODGE & COTTAGES 

Glorious Autumn Foliage 

Share our serene lakeside setting in cozy 
cottages. Family breakfast in tnain lodge, 
August 27th to September 24th. Cali for 
reseroation. 

AVERILL, VT 05901 802 822-5533 


HARVEY’S LAKĘ 
CABINS & CAMPGROUND 


Ouatrini Real Estate 
18 Main Street 
St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 

Country homes, land, camps, 
commercial properties in the 
Northeast Kingdom 

802-748-9543 


* New, Fully Fumished 
Lakefront log Cabins 

* Primte, Wooded Sites 

West Barnet. VT 05821 
(802) 633-2213 


FAIRBANKS MUSEUM 
AND PLANETARIUM 
Main Street • St. Johnsbury' 
Open Daily (802) 748-2372 


LfiŁ, 

North Country' Paintings, Prints, 
Sculpture, Crafts & Quality Gifts 

at the Wildflower Inn 
Darling Hill Rd., Lyndonville 
802-626-3911 


The 

Wildflower Inn 

20 Room Country Inn 
on 500 breathtaking acres 

“An Inn to Touch 
the child in Us Ali” 


Lyndonville, Vermont 
1-800-627-8310 


Since 1915 

St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
32 Page Color Mail Order 
Catalogue of Vermont Foods 
Cali 1-802-748-3136 


The Northeast Kingdom - “drop in" to see the striking foliage, quaint villages, and gentle 
mountains ofVermont's “ unspoiled ” region. Only a few hours from major cities throughout 
New England, the Kingdom is easily accessible from 1-91 and 1-93, and U.S. Routes 2 and5. 
Sensational museum collections, delightful accommodations, uniąue retail shops, and an 
array of special fali events awaityour visit! 

For Morę Information Contact: 

Northeast Kingdom Chamber of Commercc 
Dept. B, 30 Western Avenue 
St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 (802) 748-3678 


Vermont 

Paul in pan hy Stale ol VT funds 


Circle Reader Service Number 182 


— Corne and Visit — 

LARGEST GIFT SHOP IN NORTHEAST! 

A landmń visited by folk from all over the world 

Open 8am-8pm, 7 Da\s a week, April-Dec. 
RT. 2. ST. JOHNSBURY. YERMONT 
(802) 748-3994 
Writefor free catalogue 


Highland Lodge 

4 flarę Find Orerlooking ('uśpian Lakę 
I860's Inn, Cottages & Restaurant 

Lakeside Resort with Priiate Beach X Boats 
Open for W inter Cross Country Skiing 
Aiailable for Weddings, Reunions X 
Business Retreats 

Stop in for Drinks. Dining orjust Dessert 


Off the Beaten Path in 

Greensboro, Yermont 05841 

(802) 533-2647 


CJf?i/Iou(jłv}dlo 

[nic ój^cymmuio 

Lakeside country inn & cottages 
Fine Dining 

Lakę Willoughby 
"the Lucerne of America" 
Route 5A Westmore, VT 05860 

1-800-541-0588 
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Sunrise Mountain Lodge. Info: 422-3783. 

1- 31: Aids Quilt Display. Fri.-Sun. 11 a.m., 

Chandler Gallery, Randolph. Info: 728- 
9878. 

2: Poultney Fine Arts Show. 10 a.m., on the 
green, E. Poultney. Info: 287-9394. New- 
bury Farewell Organ Concert. 7:30 p.m., 
First Cong. Church. Info: 866-5652. 

2- 3: Newfane Art Show. 10 a.m., Old Union 

Hall. Info: 365-4309- Chester Art Guild 
Outdoor Show. 10 a.m. Info: 875-3098. 

7: Elizabeth Von Trapp. Folk, contempo- 
rary, and original songs. 7:30 p.m., Joslyn 
Round Barn, Waitsfield. Info: 496-7722. 

7- 10: Art Resource Association, Festival of 
Fine Art. City Center, Montpelier. Info: 
229-0446. 

8- 10: Weston Craft Show. Fri. noon; Sat.- 
Sun. 10 a.m., Playhouse. Info: 824-6482. 

9: Huntington Arts & Crafts Fest. 10 a.m., 
Union Meeting House. Info: 434-4350. 

9- 10: Jay Arts & Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., Base 
Lodge, Jay Peak Ski Area. Info: 988-2611. 
Rutland Art in the Park. 10 a.m., Main St. 
Park & Armory. Info: 775-0356. Montpe¬ 
lier Fest. of Vt. Crafts Show. 10 a.m., H.S. 
Info: 229-5711. 

10: Dummerston Ctr. Craft Show. 10 a.m., 
Grange Hall. Info: 254-8182. 

22-24: Essex Jct. Craft Show. Fri. noon; Sat. 
9 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., Champlain Valley 
Fairgrounds. Info: 878-4786. 

30: Heirloom Appraisal Day. 10 a.m., Flem¬ 
ing Museum, Burlington. Info: 656-0750. 


NOYEMBER 


6 : Stowe Rescue Dance & Raffle. 8 p.m., 
Percy’s Garage. Info: 253-9060. Burlington 
Tartan Bali. 5:30 p.m., Ramada Inn. Info: 
879-7679- Crofut & Brubeck. Mix of tradi- 
tional blues, folk, jazz, and morę. 7:30 
p.m., Green Mtn. Union H.S., Chester. Info: 
875-4473. 

12-20: Oklahoma! 8 p.m.; Nov. 14 at 4 p.m. 
Presented by Barre Players. Barre Opera 
House. Info: 454-1512. 

18- 21: Vt. Hand Crafters Craft Fair. 10 a.m., 
Sheraton Conf. Ctr., So. Burlington. Info: 
462-2438. 

19- 21: Festival of Trees. 6 p.m., Miller Arts 
Ctr., Springfield. Info: 885-2779. 

26-27: Artisans at the Equinox Craft Show. 

10 a.m., Equinox Hotel Resort, Manchester. 
Info: 824-6170. 

26-28: Killington Thanksgiving Weekend 
Craft Show. 10 a.m., Cortina Inn. Info: 
422-3783- 


0 


iiitdoors 

&Sports 


SEPTEMBER 


12; Oct. 3: Johnson Mud Races. 10:30 a.m. 
Info: 635-7744. 


11 Mapie Leaf Half Marathon. Noon, 

Equinox Hotel, Manchester. Info: 824-4508. 
13: One Million Dollar Hole-in-One Con- 
test. Lakę Morey Inn Resort Country Club, 
Fairlee. Info: (800) 423-1211. 

17-19: Earth Joumey Vermont Sun 

Triathlon. Fri. 5.5 mi. swim or 12 mi. ca¬ 
noe & 95 mi. bike; Sat. 168 mi. bike; Sun. 
51 mi. run. 6:45 a.m., Vt. Sun Fitness Ctr. 
Info: 388-6888. 

19: Kirkland Bike-a-thon for Mental 
Health. 10 a.m., Riverside Rec. Area, 
Springfield. Info: 463-3947. 

25 Burlington 10K for Cystic Fibrosis. 9 

a.m., Oakledge Park. Info: 863-8900. 

25-26: Trek for Life & Breath. Walk or cycle 
the Lakę Champlain Islands region to ben- 
efit Vt. Lung Assoc. Start at Camp Abnaki. 
Info: (800) 642-3288, 863-6817. 


OCTOBER 


2: Rutland Road Race. 1-mile race 9 a.m., 5- 
mile race 10 a.m., Medical Ctr. Info: 747- 
3665. 

3: Goshen Knobby Rock 3. Mountain bike 
race through Green Mtn. National Forest 
and Blueberry Hill ski trails, 4 p.m. Info: 
247-6735. Leaf Peepers Half-Marathon. 

11 a.m., Waterbury State Hospital Grounds. 
Info: 223-2080. 

8-10: Craftsbury Mountain Bike Race. 10K 

& 30K races, Sports Ctr. Info: 586-2514. 

9: Vermont Land Trust Conservation Bicy- 
cle Tour. Choice of 15, 25, or 50-mile 
loop, starting in Pawlet. Info: 223-5234. 


Th 1 . 


hrough the 
Season 


Art Cache, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info: 626-5711. 

• Aug. 7-Sept. 10: New England Landscapes 
Art Show, with special emphasis on north- 
em Vermont. 

• Sept. 16-Oct. 16: Fali Foliage Art Show. 

• Nov. 20-Dec. 31: Holiday Art Show & Sale. 

The Bennington Museum. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Info: 447-1571. 

• Through October: Grandma Moses Exhibi- 
tion. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 457-2355. 

• Sept. 19: Wool Day. 

• Oct. 10: Harvest Celebration. 

• Oct. 31: Halloween Tales. 

• Nov. 26-28: Thanksgiving Weekend. 

The Brattleboro Musie Center. Info: 257- 

4523. 

• Oct. 1-2, 10, 17, 19, 23-24: New England 
Bach Festival 25th Anniversary Season. 

Chaffee Art Center, Rutland. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Info: 775-0356. 

• Sept. 17-Oct. 17: 32nd Annual Members’ 
Exhibition. 

• Oct. 9-10: Art in the Park Fali Foliage Fest. 


• Oct. 22-Nov. 21: Quarries Exhibition. 

• Nov. 26-Jan. 2, 1994: Annual Holiday Exhi- 
bition. 

Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, St. 

Johnsbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 

1-5 p.m. Info: 748-2372. 

• Sept. 18: Fest. of Traditional Crafts. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. Info: 863-5966. 

• Sept. 24: Man of La Mancha, 8 p.m. 

• Sept. 25: Philippe Entremont, French con¬ 
cert pianist. Info: 864-5741. 

• Oct. 2: Mark Morris Dance Group, 8 p.m. 

• Oct. 14: Sunday in the Park with George, 8 
p.m. 

• Oct. 16: Sardono Dance Theatre, 8 p.m. 

• Oct. 22: The Young Virtuosi Benefit. Adam 
Cohen, pianist, and Soovin Kim, violinist. 
Info: 864-5741. 

• Oct. 23: Anne-Marie McDermott, pianist. 
Info: 864-5741. 

• Oct. 30: Ballet Nacional Caracas, 8 p.m. 

• Nov. 3: French Connections, concert 8 p.m. 

• Nov. 11-14: Me & My Girl 

• Nov. 16: Rebecca o/Sunnybrook Farm, a 
children’s play, 7 p.m. 

Gallery n, Woodstock. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. Info: 457-1171. 

• Sept. 25-Oct. 5: Rett Sturman oils exhibit. 
Fine Arts Gallery, 43 Central St. 

• Sept. 30-Oct. 31: Woody Jackson original 
paintings exhibit. Print & Folk Art Gallery, 

6 Elm St. 

Green Mountain Flyer Train Rides, Bel- 
lows Falls. Info: 463-3069. 

• Sept. 25-26; Oct. 2-3, 9-10: Bellows Falls to 
Chester Depot Sunset Specials, 4:30 p.m. 

• Sept. 25-26; Oct. 2-3, 9-10: Bellows Falls to 
Ludlow Foliage Specials, 10 a.m. 

Guilford Historical Society. Info: 257-7306. 

• Sept. 6: Guilford history and sketches on 
sale at Guilford Fair, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

• Sept. 26: Museum open for finał day of 
1993 season, 2-4 p.m. 

• Oct. 18: Lecture and slides on Gravestone 
Rubbings, 7:30 p.m., Guilford Fire House. 

Hildene, Manchester. Info: 362-1788. 

• Oct. 1-3: Harvest & Craft Fest., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. 

• Nov. 5-7: Dried Flower Show, 10:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. 

Jackee’s Studio and Ali Outdoors Art 
Gallery, Brandon. 11 a.m.-9 p.m. daily. 
Features wildlife prints, paintings, bronzes, 
carvings, and morę. Info: 247-4657. 
Lamoille County Players, Hyde Park Opera 
House. 8 p.m.; Sun. matinees 2 p.m. Info: 
888-4507. 

• Sept. 30; Oct. 1-3, 7-10: The Sound of 
Musie. 

• Nov. 5-7, 11-13: Plaża Suitę. 

Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

Info: 388-3711, ext. 5697. 

• Sept. 18: Sanctuary: The Moving Body, An- 
drea Olsen, 8 p.m. 

• Sept. 26: Pandemonium. 

• Oct. 1; Nov. 20: The Middlebury College 
Chamber Soloists, 8 p.m. 

• Oct. 2: Marcus Roberts, jazz piano, 8 p.m. 

• Oct. 10: Rumillajta, Musie of the Andes, 3 
p.m. 

• Oct. 14: Schubert Lieder Abend, 8 p.m. 

• Oct. l6: Ruggieri Chamber Soloists, 7:30 
p.m. 
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• Oct. 17: Ed Trickett, Gordon Bok & Ann 
Mayo Muir, 3 p.m. 

• Oct. 27-30: American Buffalo . 8 p.m. 

• Oct. 29; Nov. 4: Bebe Miller Dance Com¬ 
pany, 4:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 29-Dec. 12: Danny Lyon Photo-Film, 
1959-1990. 

• Oct. 30: Pinkas & Hirsch, Duo Piano, 8 
p.m. 

• Nov. 5: Sylvia Parker, piano, 8 p.m. 

• Nov. 12-13: Ephemerid: Penny Campbell 
Dancing, 8 p.m. 

• Nov. 13: Jessica Roemischer, piano, 8 p.m. 

• Nov. 14: Christopher Trakas, baritone, & 
Glenn Parker, piano, 3 p.m. 

• Nov. 17: Michael Amowitt, piano, 8 p.m. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 
Info: 649-2200. 

• Sept. 12: Summer’s End Celeb., 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. 

• Sept. 18: Amateur Radio Field Day, 11 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Kurt Weill in America, a musi¬ 
cal theater review; also, day-long Whale 
Watch Trip. 

• Oct. 1-3: Art on Wheels, exhibit. 

• Nov. 12-14: Craft Show. 

Northeast Organie Farming Association 
Workshops, 15 Barre St., Montpelier. Info: 
229-4940. 

• Sept. 5: The Art of Making Sauerkraut and 
Other Fermented Vegetables, 1-4 p.m. 

• Sept. 11: Sheep and Goat Raising at Łazy 
Lady Farm, 10:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 

• Sept. 18: Year Round Greenhouse Produc- 
tion, 2-5 p.m. 

Oldcastle Theatre Company, Southern Vt. 
College Theatre, Bennington. Wed.-Sat. 8 
p.m.; Sun. 7 p.m. Info: 447-1267. 

• Sept. 7-26: Absent Friends. 

• Oct. 5-24: Ha rei Hearts. 

Peel Gallery of Fine Art, Danby. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., closed Tues. Info: 293-5230. 

• Sept. 18: Show for Bunny Adelman, Fred 
MacNeill, and John Gallucci, 1-5 p.m. 

• Oct. 10: Reception for the summer show 
artists, with sculpting demonstration by 
Jerry Geier, 4-7 p.m. 

Shelburne Farms. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 985- 

8686 . 

• Sept. 18: Harvest Fest. 

• Sept. 19: Fine Winę &. Food, noon-4 p.m. 

• Sept. 25-Oct. 11: Envisioned in a Pastorał 
Setting, exhibit and sale. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Southern Vt. Art Ctr., Manchester. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. noon-5 p.m. Info: 362- 
1405. 

• Sept. 25-Oct. 24: Fali Exhibition. 

• Oct. 10: Big Band Concert. 8 p.m. 

Trailside Art Studio and Gallery, Chitten- 

den. Daily 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Closed Tues. and 
Wed. Info: 483-6058. 

• Sept. 13-17: Tom Hill watercolor work- 
shop, Mt. Top Inn, Chittenden. 

• Sept. 20-24: Roland Roycraft watercolor 
workshop, Mt. Top Inn. 

• Noy. 20-21 Holiday Open House, 11 a.m - 
4 p.m. 

UVM Lane Series. Cali for limes and loca- 
tions. Info: 656-4455. 

• September 25-April 29. 

Vt. Historical Society Museum, 109 State 
St., Montpelier. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Tues.-Fri.; 

9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat.; noon-4 p.m., Sun. Info: 


r 






We are closer to you 
,in Vermont 



Closer to you for all your vacation needs 

*Open 7 days a week ‘Friendly service 

‘Food to go *Self-service gas 

‘Cones, shakes & sundaes *Quality Dairy Products 

ARliNqTON PoulTNEy 

BENNiNpTON PoWNaL 


FAiRhAVEN 

V 


RutLaneJ & West RltLaneJ 
___/ 


Circle Reader Service Number 192 


Vermont's Finest Ground Transportation 


i 


Green 
Mountain 
Limousine Seryice, Inc. 


800 . 698.4100 

802.863.5300 

Main Office: Burlington, YT 



Fe a tu ring 1994 

Lincoln Town Cars 


Over 2 Million Miles of Experience 

SERYICE: STATEWIDE, NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK AND CANADA 


Circle Reader Service Number 165 
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The State of Vermont 

(and friends from NH, NY & Quebec) 

is talking daily on the Jack Barry Show! 



WVMT 

620 AM • Burlington, VT 


WSYB 

1380 AM • Rutland, VT 


WYKR 

1100 AM ‘Wells River, VT 


WTSL 

1400 AM • Lebanon, NH 


1 - 800 - 639-1929 


10-1 lam Monday through Friday 

/ł 'jltodudioH o( 

BORIGHT HORSEMAN AND CO. ,P.O. Box 4119, 1233 Shelburne Rd., Burlington (802) 658-1888 


VermontLife 

Subscriber Service 1-800-284-3243 

1. Change of Address: Cal! 1-800-284-3243, or send your most recent mail- 
ing label along with your new address or any other changes. If your label isn’t 
available, be surę to include both old and new addresses. Allow four to six weeks 
for processing. 

2. Subscription orders: Subscribers will receive a renewal notice one issue 
before their own or their gift subscription(s) expire. You may renew or order new 
subscriptions by calling 1-800-284-3243 or by using the insert cards in this issue. 
An envelope is also bound in each issue if you prefer to pay by check, or we’U be 
glad to bill you (U.S. only). For gifts we will send you attractive gift announce- 
ment cards for personalization. Allow four to six weeks for processing. 

3. Subscription problems: For missed or damaged issues, duplicates, expire 
ąuestions, billing errors, or any subscription questions, cali toll-free 1 -800-284- 
3243. 

4. OtherVermont Life products or editorial ąuestions: Piease write 
our editorial and business offices at the address below, or cali (802) 828-3241 
(weekdays 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m.); Fax: (802) 828-3366 (24 hrs. per day, 7 days per 
week). 

5. Mailing list: Our mailing list is occasionally madę available to carefully 
screened organizations that offer non-competing products or services of interest 
to our readers. If you would prefer not to have your name included, write us at 
the address below and include your most recent mailing label or your name and 
address exactly as it appears on your subscription. 

Yermont Life Magazine, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602-2100 


828-2291. 

• Through Dec. 1993: Winning the War at 
Home: Vermont During World War II. 

• Sept. 9-Nov. 7: Deer Camp: Last Light in 
the Northeast Kingdom. 

Vt. Institute of Natural Science, Church Hill 
Rd., Woodstock. Info: 457-2779. 

• Sept. 1: Snake Mountain Hike, 10 a.m.-l 
p.m. Meet at trailhead by orange gate along 
Mountain Road, Addison. 

• Sept. 11: Wildflower Photo Session, 8-11 
a.m. 

• Sept. 12: Bird Banding Demonstration, 8 
a.m. 

• Sept. 18: Hawk Watch at Gile Mountain, 

8:30 a.m. Meet at Dan & Whit’s General 
Storę, Norwich. 

• Sept. 25-Oct. 11: I4th Annual Wildlife Exhi- 
bition and Sale, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Vermont State Craft Center, Frog Hollow, 
Middlebury. Info: 388-3177. 

• Sept. 3-Oct. 18: Exhibitions in Middlebury, 
Burlington, and Manchester. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 
Burlington. Info: 864-5741 or (800) 876- 
9293. 

• Sept. 25: Philippe Entremont, pianist. Flynn 
Theatre, 8 p.m. 

• Oct. 22: The Young Virtuosi Benefit. Adam 
Cohen, pianist, and Soovin Kim, violinist. 
Flynn Theatre, 8 p.m. 

• Oct. 23: Anne-Marie McDermott, pianist. 
Flynn Theatre, 8 p.m. 

• Oct. 24: Anne-Marie McDermott, pianist. 

No. Country Union H.S., Newport, 4 p.m. 

West River Artists Outdoor Art Exhibition 
and Sale. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 483-6058. 

• Sept. 18-19: City Hall Park, Burlington. 

• Sept. 25-26: The Village Green, Newfane. 

• Oct. 2-3: Equinox Shopping Center, Man¬ 
chester. Sat. noon-5 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. 

• Oct. 16-17: The Village Green, Middlebury. 
White River Theatre Festival. Wed.-Fri. 8 

p.m.; Sat. 5, 8:30 p.m.; Sun. 5 p.m. Info: 
296-2505. 

• Sept. 22-26; 29-Oct. 3; Oct. 6-10: Lencl Me a 
Tenor. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery. Vt. College, Mont¬ 
pelier. 12-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. Info: 828-8743. 

• Aug. 21-Oct. 3: Craft Traditions. 

• Oct. 9-Nov. 28: Sabra Field, The Art of 
Place. Gala fund-raising reception and 
book signing Oct. 8, 5-8 p.m. 



Champlain Valley Fair. Essex Jct., Aug. 30- 
Sept. 6. Info: 878-5545. 

Guilford Fair. Sept. 6. Info: 254-4339. 

Peru Fair. Sept. 25. Info: 824-3065. 

Tunbridge WorkTs Fair. Sept. 16-19- Info: 
889-5555. 

Vt. State Fair. Rutland, Sept. 3-12. Info: 775- 
5200. 
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Yermont Homes 


SUGARBUSH andthe MAD RIVER VALLEY 

... Sugarbush is one of the best resort bargains around” Kiplinger Personal Finance M agazine, June ’92 



FAMILY COMPOUND or IN- 
COME PROPERTY This 2 and 3 
bedroom duplex offers you the flexibil- 
ity to have two properties or combine 
to create one single family home. Lo- 
cated on 2.2 acres in a secluded yet 
convenient location. Offered furnished 
at $250,000. 

SOUTHFACE SOLAR HOMES 

The location of these energy efficient 
homes are only minutes to the Green 
Mountain National Forest, golf course, 
and both downhill and cross country 
skiing. Furnished 2 bedroom $150,000, 
3 bedroom $175,000. 


HOMES AT SOUTH V1LLAGE Located 
next to the Grccn Mountain National Forest, 
Sugarbush ski slopes and minutes to golf 
course. Your ownership of a home at South 
Village is carefree as the homeowner associa- 
tion maintains the common areas. On-site 
property manager, pool, tennis and rental po- 
tential. Three bedrooins, offered at $110,000. 


EQUESTR1AN CENTER A modern thirty 
box stall barn with an 80' by 180' heated in- 
door riding area, tack room, changine rooms 
and sccond level entertainment club room. 
This exceptional facility is located on 37 acres 
with three railed fence pastures, running sheds 
and magnificent mountain views. A multi-pur- 
pose facility suitablc for polo stable, lessons, 
camp or commission sales. Offered at $625,000 
with owner financing, or will considcr real es- 
tatę exchange. 


SNÓW CREEK Located adjacent to 
the Green Mountain National Forest 
and the Sugarbush ski slopes, and 
within minutes to the golf course. Spa- 
cious two bedroom furnished condo- 
minium apartment available from 
$82,000. 



SUGARBUSH VILLAGE Fur¬ 
nished condominiums adjacent to the 
Green Mountain National Forest. One 
bedroom $37,000, Two bedroom 
$67,000, Three bedroom $84,900. 
Walk to ski slopes, sports center, 
restaurants. Cali for brochure. 


BED & BREAKFAST Historie building circa 1799, 5 guest 
rooms, large barn, highly visible location, $319,000. GIFT 
SHOP, HOME & WOOD MFG. FACILITY Long estab- 
lished location, potential for Wholesale business, $275,000. 
THE BLUE TOOTH A long established entertainment 
bar, highly visible location, $350,000. 


STOP FOR A MOMENT and consider the benefits of having your home, vacation or business in the relaxed 
environment of the Green Mountains. Cali our office to discuss your ownership objectives. 

SUGARBUSH INYESTMENT PROPERTIES 


R°n Z^hjiler, Broker - REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE &. CONSULTING 
Sugarbush Village (800) 521-4550 

Warren, VT 05674 (802) 583-4550 


Circle Reader Service Number 221 


POMFRET PERFECTION 

Near Woodstock, Vermont 

Absoluie privacy near the end of a iranąuil lane provides a splendid 28 acre setting for an excepiional home. Creaiively 
designed and meiiculously built of qualiiy maierials ihis 16 room, 4,600 square fooi house feaiures 4 bedrooms, including 
a 4 room master suitę, 4 baths and 3 fireplaces. Addiiional highlighis include a library, screened porch, siudy and family, 
breakfasi and plant rooms. Outdoors, only superlatiyes will suffice: flower and vegeiable gardens of firsi rank, iwo ponds, 
panoramie southerly views, handsome sione lerrace, 3 bay garage wilh lofi above plus eppment, garden and generator sheds. 
This winning combinaiion of privacy, setling, views and improvements offers ihe besi or country living. $795,000. 

Brooks H. Barron 
Real Estate 

North Hollow, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3398 




IAKE RESCUE CONTEMPORARY 

Totally remodeled, this three level home features extensive 
decking to your own dock, master suitę with private bath and 
deck, three morę bedrooms and two morę baths, a large open 
great room with fireplace, brand new kitchen and views! 
Enjoy summers at the lakę, and winters on Okemo. 


Mark Gauthier 

Steven Lorenz 
Betty McEnaney 

RE^MRC 

Terry Thayne 

Jim Damone 

— ł i 


Black River Associates 


P.O. Box 458 • 

101 Main Street • Ludlow, Vermont • 05149-0458 

802-228-2300 

FAX: 802-228-2305 
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Yermont Homes 


DIVERSIFIED FARM 

346 Acres of Hill Top property with views of Lakę 
Champlain. Many tillable acres, pasture and 
woods. Fronts highway for 4,470'. Creek runs 
through mostly level land. A 7,465 sq.ft. main 
barn, 2 large hay storage barns, grainery, repair 
shop and numerous other buildings. A modern 
8 room farm house w/ spring water. Ali in good 
condition. App. 25,000 assorted nursery stock 
trees now planted & 8,000 shade house potted. 
Good for cows, horses, crops, nursery, etc. Ask- 
ing $440,000 w/more or less land available. 

LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN BUILDING SITES 

4 PRIME BUILDING SITES: LOT 2 — 4.24 Ac. 
w/210' on Lakę for $145,000. LOT 3 — 6.01 Ac. 
w/300' on Lakę for $175,000. LOT 4 — 4.09 Ac. 
w/210' on Lakę for $145,000. LOT 5 — 6.14 Ac. 
w/320' on Lakę for $149,000. Ali with gentle slope 
to lakę. Road and village water installed. Magnifi- 
cent vista. Just 2 miles to ferry to Vermont. 

PO. Box 247 
Essex, New York 12936 

(518) 963-7000 (Office) • (518) 963-7767 (home) 
(518) 963-7000 (FAX) 



DISCO YERYERMONTS BEST 



SIMPLY SUPERB 

Classic, spacious Vermont country property meticulously 
maintained and sited within its own special 140-acre king- 
dom with views, fields, meadows and woods yet less than 1/2 
hour from the glamour and diversions of Stowe. 

Four bedrooms (2 are suites), 3 baths. Handsome living room and 
gracious libraiy both have fireplaces. 3 dining areas plus screened 
porch, rear deck and front porch. Oodles of closets and built-ins. 
Gourmet kitchen. Large barn with 20'x40' enclosed shop area. Ab- 
solutely gorgeous! #725 $365,000. 


W 


REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 


Main Office 
Box 158 

137 North Shore Road 
Greensboro, VT 05841 
802-533-7077 


Hardwick Office 
Box 1118 
21 Wolcott Street 
Hardwick, VT 05843 
802-472-3338 


Circle Reader Service Number 144 


Circle Reader Service Number 231 



Mountain Road 
PO Box 539 
Stowe, VT 05672 


O 

Pall Spera Company 
Realtors 


Ph. (802) 253-9771 
Fax (802) 253-9993 


STOWE: 

c.1830 

Brick Farnihouse 


Rare opportunity to 
own eoveted Stowe 
property. 18 acres 
on Covered Bridge 
Road includes large 
pond. South facing views. 5 bedrooms. 3 baths. 

3 fireplaces. Charming. Exclusive...$450,000. 

For other Classics: Country Homes, Farms 

Stowe Condominiums _ Ca//, fax or write for brochure 


Circle Reader Service Number 176 


LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 



Spectacular lakefront lots on the North shore of Malletts Bay. 

THE DAYIS COMPANY 802/657-2032 


Circle Reader Service Number 131 



For 25 years helpinę people buy and sell country properties in Vermont 

Rural Property - Country Homes & Farmhouses 
Free Real Estate Magazine & Area Map 


Waite 


Mountain Markelplacc 
Box 147 

Londonderry, VT 05148 

802/824-3113 


Circle Reader Service Number 138 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES 

of Central Yermont 


Farms 

Inns Condos 
Homesteads 
Acres 


SUGARBUSH REAL ESTATE 

Box 119, Waitsfield, VT 05673 802-496-3507 

1-800-639-1631 



Circle Reader Service Number 236 
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Green Mountain 



Art & Collectibles. 


HAND-BLOWN LAMPS, SUNCATCHERS. 
SASE: Kraig Richard Glass Blowing, RD 1, Box 10, 
Starksboro, VT 05487. 

FINE ORIENTAL RUGS AND CARPETS. Enjoy 
the intimacy of a smali gallery specializing in old rugs 
at affordable prices. Wayne M. Ridley, fuli service 
oriental rug dealer. Daily by appointment only. 
Barnard, VT, (802) 234-6907. 


Gifis & Mail Order. 


EVERYTHING COWS AMOOzing, MOOalous 
MOOchandise. Over 1000 items. Also Wholesale 
and decorator divisions. FREE COWTALOG. P.O. 
Box 1019VL, Stowe, VT 05672. 1-800-639-2690. 

CUSTOM MADĘ ANTIQUE SILVERPLATED 
FLATWARE Windchimes. For information cali 
(802) 695-2505. 

FLAG SHOP OF VERMONT Flags, Poles, Maps. 
1 Towne Marketplace, Essex Junction, VT 05452 
1-800-479-4542. 

THE VERY BEST AMERICAN MADĘ COOKIE 
CUTTERS, VERMONT MAPLE SPRINKLES 
AND GREAT COOKIE SPATULA. Every set in- 
cludes: six different cookie cutters, a shaker of 
sprinkles and spatula. Following sets available: Zoo, 
Barnyard, Transportation, Western, Christmas and 
Flowers/Trees. $14.95 complete set. Additional sets 
$13.95. Shipping $2.50 per set. VT Residents add 
4% tax. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! OR¬ 
DER NOW—FREE GIFT INCLUDED! Send 
check/m.o. to: N.E. Gift Basket, H-8 Greenfield 
Road, Essex Junction, VT 05452. 


Home Building. 


EARLY AMERICAN HOMES Design & Building. 
Stanford White. (802) 479-9887. 


Lodging. 


'UPMEFUFL • 

A quiet spot in a hundred acre wood. 
Lovely gardens, miles of trails and friendly 
farm animals welcome you. A fuli breakfast 
is offered. $55 d/o 

RR2 Box 367, Jericho, Vermont 05465 
802-8S9-4694 


BLACK LANTERN INN. Outstanding Dining fea- 
tured in Bon Appetit , suites with fireplaces. Great 
hiking and biking. Near Jay Peak, Montgomery, 
Yermont. (802) 326-4507 or 1-800-255-8661. 


Miscellaneous. 


LIMITED EDITION PEN AND INK LITHO- 
GRAPHS of rustic Yermont. Excellent for any 


decor. Free brochure: Quality Art Vermont, P.O 
Box 663, Holyoke, MA 01041-0663. 


Join us at The Calvin Coolidge Memoriał 
Foundation to support: 
educational programs, publications, public 
presentations, historie building, and preserva- 
tion of historical collections. 

$25.00 per year. Send check to: The Calvin 
Coolidge Memoriał Foundation, Inc. • PO 
Box 97 • Plymouth Notch, VT 05056 • 

(802) 672-3389 • Write or cali for 
’93/'94 events 


Musical Instruments. 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, CON- 
CERTINAS, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs, Cata- 
logues $5.00. Castiglione, Box 40YT, Warren, MI 
48090. (313) 755-6050. 


Real Estate. 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and 
buyers of Vermont real estate. $42/year. 
Refund ii not satisfied. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G 
P.O. Box 1110 
Montpelier, VT 05601 


MOUNT SNÓW HISTORIO COLONIAL. 5BR, 
5 1/2 Bath, Main House with 2 attached apartments. 
Pool, tennis court, 40+/- acres. Needs total renova- 
tion, $395,000. Country Investments 1-800-634- 
8013. 

SKY HOLLOW - A wonderful four bedroom, three 
bath Vermont homestead, dating to 1840 and featur- 
ing many details of yesteryear. Beautifully sited on 
ten hillside acres with a 100-year-old barn in sound 
condition, there is a swimming pond, smali orchard, 
berry bushes and a vegetable garden. If you have 
been looking for a home in Vermont with warmth, 
charm, all modern conveniences and a real sense of 
history - your search is over. Reduced to $295,000. 
Cali Brooks Barron at (802) 767-3398. 

NORTHEAST KINGDOM Lakę Memphremagog 
Country homes. Free brochures. ALL SEASONS 
REALTY, P.O. Box 632, Newport, VT 05855 (802) 
334-7277. 

ST. JOHNSBURY. Ideał home for retirement or 
family relocation in an exceptional town with excel- 
lent schools, near skiing. 4BR Cape, 2 fuli baths, 2 
half baths, 4 fireplaces, large living room, pine pan- 
elled den, fuli basement with laundry, large pine pan- 
elled rec room, walk-in cedar closet, large 2 car 
garage with attic, pine panelled breezeway. Located 
in a quiet neighborhood on the edge of town, on a 
hill overlooking a river valley. $230K by owner. Pho- 
tos available on request. (617) 332-0821. 

JAY YERMONT FARMLAND. Magnificent 200 
acres of breathtaking beauty and views. Meadow and 
pasture land, woodland trails. A meandering brook 
accents its natural posteard-like serenity. Near Jay 
Peak Ski Area. $100,000 with owner financing. Cali 
I owner (802) 257-7076 (7 days). 




802-425-2283 


UNUSUAL YERMONT PROPERTIES. Land, 
farms, estates, inns, motels, businesses. Specialists in 
bank owned properties. Cali for free list. D.R. 
Symmes & Associates. (802) 295-9400. 

STOWE: CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 
for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Realty, 
P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672 (802) 253-4263. 

MOYING TO YERMONT? Early retirement? Cali 
to discuss current business opportunities. Ron 
Zschaler, Broker, Sugarbush Investment Properties. 
800-521-4550. 


Rentals. 


COMPLETELY RESTORED 1779 COLONIAL, 
Located on smali secluded Farm. Available by week 
or month. Redemption Farm, 457 Coy Hill Rd., 
Middletown Springs, YT 05757-4252. 

CONWAY, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Mt. Washington 
Area Skiing. New townhouse, sleeps 6. Along Saco 
River, hiking. Weekly $475, also seasonal. Phone 
(518) 792-8180. 

UPSCALE YACATION HOUSE fully equipped, 
near all reereation. Gerry (718) 382-6628. 

GREENSBORO, YT: High in the hills of the 
Northeast Kingdom, amidst spectacular fali foliage 
country. Private drive, 2 bedroom, 2 bath house with 
marvelous mountain views. Ski out front door to 30 
miles of groomed x-country ski trails. Central heat 
plus rwo huge fireplaces. 1-800-554-5410. 

YERMONT VACATIONS. Fully Furnished rental 
condos at Sugarbush and Burkę Mt. resorts. Cali 
owner 800-521-4550. 


Services. 


NATURĘ TRAILS: Walk, ride or ski through your 
own property. An experienced woodsman to design 
and construct trail systems, footbridges, remote cab- 
ins or what-have-you. Cali Dave Balch (802) 496- 
7746. 


Specialty Foods. 


PURE YERMONT MAPLE SYRUP - East of Mis- 
sissippi-quart $11.75, galion $30.40, West of Missis- 
sippi-quart $12.30, galion $32.35 UPS postpaid-48 
States. Brown Family Farm, P.O. Box 13, Waterville, 
VT 05492. (802) 644-2464. 

PURE YERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, Vermont Seal 
of Quality, Certified Organie. Direct from our 
Greensboro, VT sugarhouse. $30.00 a galion plus 
UPS (smaller sizes available). Cali Mary and Mark 
McGrath to order or for catalog at Arctic Acres, Box 
380, Greensboro, VT 05842. 1-800-554-5410. 


TO ADYERTISE: 

Send copy and payment to VERMONT LIFE 
CLASSIFIEDS, PO Box 43, Charlotte, VT 
05445. Closing dates: Winter - Sept. 15, Spring - 
Dec. 15. $3.50 / word. Minimum 10 words. 
$3.20 / word to run in 4 consecutive issues pre- 
paid in fuli. 
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Picture Postscript 



Myndy Woodruff pilots his WACO UPF-7 biplane up the Winooski 
Valley, against the spectacular backdrop of Camel's Hump and the 
main rangę of the Green Mountains. The Weaver Aircraft Co: piane is 
nearly 50 years old but, says Woodruff, the oiuner of Sugarbush Airport in 
Warren , it's still a joy tofly. Clyde H. Smith photographed the 
scenefrom another airplane on a elear, sunny fali day 
almost directly over the Village of Waterbury, 
which is partly obscured by the 
low-lying oalley fog. 
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V ERMONT 


LONG TO BE THERE WITH 


Y o u. It is true i S N ’ t it 


TH AT THERE WILL BE APPLE 


TREES AND FLAMING LILIES 


ThE MOON O V E R THE 


L O W MOUNTAINS AND YOU 


AND ME, AFTER DINNER 


SITTING 


AND INSIDE, WHEN IT 


BECOMES CHILLY, THE 


FIREPLACE AND LAMPLIGHT 


AND LOTS OF BOOKS? 


Sinclair Lewiś, 1933 


C ird< fcęadcr Service Niimber 143 


Rare Dt^tinction 


] TO EXPWUENCE OUR lNTERPRETA^TION OF VERMONT, AS WE O! 

lObTH ANNIVERSARY OF DOROTHY THOMPSONA BIRTH^ 
F °* FURTHER INFORMATION AND RESERY ATIONS PtEASE CALL 
802-2*341-9999 . 80Ó-TW1N FARMS (894-6327). 


1S FALL IN TH1 
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Blake Gcirdner - Photograph 


Bennington College 
Burlington College 
Castleton State College 
Center for Northern Studies 
Champlain College 
College of St. Joseph 
Community College of Vermont 
Goddard College 
Green Mountain College 
Johnson State College 
Landmark College 
Lyndon State College 
Marlboro College 
Middlebury College 
New England Culinary Institute 
Norwich University 
Saint Michaeli College 
School for International Training 
Southern Vermont College 
Sterling College 
Trinity College 
University of Vermont 
Vermont Law School 
Vermont Technical College 
Woodbury College 




Vermont. 

It's a great location 
for education! 

Searching for the right path toward your futurę? Look into Vermont! You'll find some of the 
most challenging colleges and universities in the USA. In one of the world's most popular 
four-season regions. Interested? Talk to your guidance counselor, or cali us toll free. 
We'11 send you a complete detailed list of Vermont's colleges! 

1 - 800 - 341-2211 
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